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WITH GILBRALTAR SOLID SURFACING 


CALL FOR ENTRIES AND OFFICIAL RULES 


Start by entering your wildest or even your tamest ideas—What we want are 
your best concepts using GIBRALTAR Solid Surfacing material, and we're will- 
ing to pay you for them. Your best work could win you a trip to MALAGA, 
Spain, including a visit to the Rock or GIBRALTAR (or take the cash). Ten casn 
PRIZES will go to the next best designs. Flip the page over to see how you can 
ROCK AROUND THE WORLD 
with 


he SS y 
tee $ 
sot 


GIBRALTAR. 


SOLID SURFACING 
From the Mabers of WHLSONART® Brand Decorativs Laminate 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


Entrant’s Name - 


Title 


Firm or School Name 


Address City 


State Zip . Telephone ( —— ) 


I have read, and agree to abide by the contest rules on the reverse. 


Signature 


Prizes: 


The grand prize is a trip to Malaga and Gibraltar, Spain for two, including air fare 
and hotel. Ten additional cash prizes of $100 each will be awarded. 


ENTRIES: 


We're ready for your ideas, the wild, the tame, the hot, the cool, conservative or way 


out—anything goes. All we ask is that you use GIBRALTAR Solid Surfacing material in 
an attractive, interesting way. So be creative, even make up your own categories. 
Submit conceptual working drawings not to exceed one sheet (18” x 24”) for each 
entry, and enter as many times as you wish. 


EuciBiuTY: 


This contest is open to all professional architects, designers, and to all students in 
architecture and design. 


DEADLINE: 
Get rocking, the entry deadline is just a stone’s throw away. 


All entries must be received no later than 5:00 pm, November 4, 1991. Judging will 
take place on November 8, 1991, and the winners will be announced in the 1992 
January/February issue of Texas Architect. 4 


Send your entries to: 


ROCK AROUND THE WORLD with GIBRALTAR 
500 East Ridge Drive 
Temple, Texas 76502 


FROM THE MAKERS OF 


GRAND DECORATIVE LAMINATE 


For more information call 1-817-778-2322 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Each entry form must be completely filled out, signed, and sealed in an envelope. Attach one 
entry card per design. Entry forms may be photocopied. 


2. Contest is open to professional architects, designers, and to architecture and design students. 


3. Void where prohibited or restricted by law. All Federal, State, and Local laws and regulations 
apply. Winners are responsible for reporting all awards as income for tax purposes. Winners will 
be required to sign an affidavit of eligibility and release from liability. By entering, winners con- 
sent to promotional use of name and likeness without additional compensation. 


4. Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. is not responsible for the acknowledgment or return of entries. For the 
return of contest materials, include a self-addressed label, along with a check or money order for 
the appropriate postage. Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. is not responsible for lost, stolen, or misdi- 
rected mail. Illegible, mutilated, or incomplete entries will be disqualified. 
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Follow Your Instincts. 


When you were little, what kinds of materials did you 
choose to build with? You probably started off with toy 
brick and rocks—masonry ...well, sort of. Later, you 
moved on to the real stuff. 


Have you ever asked yourself “why?” Why masonry? 
Perhaps it was instinctive. Because masonry is resilient. 
Sturdy. Tough. You just knew, right from the beginning, 
that vou could create anything with masonry. Any 
shape. Any size. A fort. Tall buildings. The most 
elaborate castles. 


Guess what. You still can! Masonry’ natural 
beauty, its building qualities, its natural insulating 
properties make it the perfect choice for your 
next building project. It's your chance to be 

a kid, all over again. 


Build it with masonry and it will be beautiful, 
functional, and lasting. 


And you will be proud... ZX 


and want to build another one. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 
P. O. Box 34583 
Houston, Texas 77234 
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EDITOR’ S 


Technology and the future of Texas cities 


IN EARLY MARCH, | took part in a forum sponsored by UT Austin’s Center 
for American Architecture and Design, entitled “New Centers on the Pe- 
riphery,” which focused on the Houston Galleria, Solana, Las Colinas, and 
a host of other new business centers in Austin, the Dallas/Fort Worth ares, 
Houston, and San Antonie. 

Attendance was poor, which was unfortunate. It was an intricately orga- 


nized event, rich in possibilities, and one almost ideally aligned with the 
ideas and events that | most want to cover in the pages of Tèxas Architect. 
Chere were none of the usual stars who might have helped boost attendance, 
but the forum provided more to grapple with for ‘Texas architects than a 
dozen Kenneth Frampton lectures or Aldo Rossi slide shows. 

An astonishing variety of people made presentations at the forum. ‘There 
were academics, to be sure, along with a handful of architects from various 
cities. But they were all but lost among the developers, city councilmembers, 
transit and highway authority representatives, economists, and municipal 
and private planners, along with some people who simply made marketing 
pitches for their particular suburban developments. 

Also astonishing was the way that the 
emotional tenor of the forum changed over 
its three-day run. Guest forum director 
Robert Brueggman of the University of Ili- 
nois at Chicago (perhaps best known in 
Texas for his articles in Inland Architect) 
started things off on a cheerful note, by urg- 
ing those in attendance to put aside their 
prejudices against the seeming formlessness 
and anti-urbanity of sprawling, automobile- 
dominated suburban residential and com- 
mercial development, and to learn to love 
what was inescapably the mode of city 
growth for the foreseeable future. The job 
of architects and planners in the future, 
Brueggman suggested, was Not to oppose 
such development, but te learn from it and 
to help it become better. 

Gradually over the course of the sympo- 
sium, however, the focus shifted away from the highlights of the better of- 
fice parks in the northern suburbs to which all the jobs and interesting de- 
velopment ideas were migrating. Instead, the focus tumed inexorably to the 
city that was being left behind by the emerging pattern of suburban growth, 
what David Dillan of the Dallas Morning News called “the hole in the dough- 
nut.” As planners and transit officials from Dallas and Houston, and repre- 
sentatives of developments from Solana to the Houston Galleria (the latter, 
it was said, had already replaced downtown Houston as the city’s only Class 
\ office center) spoke, the problems of managing those cities, and even those 
peripheral centers that were too closely tied in with the older city form (in- 
cluding, paradoxically, the Houston Galleria) began to seem all but insur- 
mountable. On the last day of the forum, Ben Carpenter talked about how 
he planned and developed Las Colinas. After his presentation, there was a 
round-table discussion, in which Mary Ellen Degnan, director of the Dal- 
las Institute of Humanities and Culture asked him whether, from his point 
of view, downtown Dallas should be revitalized or allowed to die. “In terms 
of marketing Las Colinas, Dallas [today] is nothing but problems,” Carpen- 
ter replied. 

Another participant in the forum was Amy Glasmeier of the UT Austin 
School of Architecture. As her feature story on the growth of high-tech in- 
dustries in Texas (written with Jef Thompson) shows, Glasmeier also sees 
a bleak future for the older parts of ‘Texas cities, caused by the same forces 
that have pushed suburban growth statewide at the expense of urban devel- 
opment and that threaten the states economic future. But Gkismeier’s con- 
clusion is a surprisingly upbeat call to action: ‘Texas architects, she says, can 
help shape both the physical form and the ideology of future Texas cities, 
helping to create new oppertunities for all Texas citizens in the process. 

Joel Warren Barna 
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NOTE 


Great architectural 
accomplishments are 
never forgotten. That's 
why great architects 
have been specifying 
Featherlite’s Texas 
Quarries division's 
natural limestone for 
over sixty years. Cordova 
Cream, Cordova Shell, 
and Lueders limestone 
has been the natural 
selection in countless 
projects throughout 
Texas since 1929. Texas 
Quarries provides 
superlative craftsman- 
ship and a variety of 
styles and textures as 
expansive as the 
architect's imagination. 


lm i 
an S i 


Featherlite now offers StoneWall, a landscape-retaining- 
wall system that goes up more easily and quickly than 
any other product on the market today. StoneWall 
provides a natural fit in any landscape while allowing 
complete design flexibility. More economical than poured 
concrete and superior to wood, its lightweight, easy-to- 
handle units make for mortarless, simple and fast 
installation. 


The newest face in masonry 
is Featherlite’s BURNISHED 
MASONRY UNITS. For a 
durable, inexpensive and 
easy-to-install finish with 
the beautiful look of classic 
stone, architects can now 
specify Burnished Masonry 
Units for both interior and 
exterior surfaces. Manufac- 
tured in Texas by Featherlite 
and available throughout the 
Southwest, the units have 
an exposed aggregate finish 


available in pink granite, Featherlite Building 


terrazzo, cream limestone, Products Comp, 
Marketing Dept. 

brown, saddle tan, and dark- ~ P.0. Box 1029 

gray onyx. Austin, TX 78767 
512/472-2424 
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NEWS 


Is ‘Outlook’ a new city vision? 6 
HOUSTON American Rice's scheme for 39 acres 
wes! of downtown is the most ambitious pro- 
posal to date for the prominent site 


Council Grove’s small gesture 6 
AUSTIN A small grove of trees on Town Lake starts 
a modest but civic-minded local enhancement 


Mexico: Splendors of 30 Centuries 7 
SAN ANTONIO A blockbuster exhibition, along 
with a new addition to help house il, open 


Architects /Arquitectos 7 
SAN ANTONIO Implications of Ihe pending U.S./ 
Mexico/Canada free-trade agreement highlight 
an upcoming symposium. 


McDonald's on Main Street 7 
HOUSTON Fas! food becomes a tangible sign of 
creeping suburbia in the fastemptying down- 
town urbon landscape. 


Of Note 7 
Calendar 8 
Preservationists stress funding 14 


AUSTIN A recent conference revealed that pro- 
posed slale preservalion-budget cuts may be 
double trouble for federal matching funds 


Alvidrez leads chapter honors 16 


EL PASO Alvidrez Associates garnered Iwo Honor 
Awards among a field of five winners 
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HOUSTON 


American Rice floats ‘Outlook’ 


CITING CONTINUED steady growth in the 
city’s commercial real estate market, rising 
office-lease rates, and increasing office-space 
absorption, American Rice, Inc., announced 
plans in April for a 3-million-square-foot 
mixed-use center in near 
West Houston. Promoted 
as “Outlook Houston” and 
designed by Morris*Archi- 
tects, the development 
would transform a promi- 
nent 39-acre site at the 
northeast corner of Memo- 
rial Drive and Studemont 
currently occupied by grain 
elevators and rice dryers 
used by American Rice for 
many years. Larry Dylla, an 
American Rice vice presi- 
dent, says the company does 
not intend to develop the 
land itself, but hopes to fos- 
ter outside participation. 


granaries stimulated an all-white palette for 
the various buildings. One small silo would 
be preserved as part of the health center. 
The Morris scheme is not the only possi- 
bility for the site, however, realtors handling 


“We would be willing to Outlook Houston, view from west toward downtown 


finance land acquisitions for 
qualified parties,” says Dylla, “With a good 
lead tenant as partner, we might even want 
to joint-venture a new office building, shop- 
ping center, or whatever makes good sense,” 
The Morris*Architects master plan calls 
for nine office buildings, ranging in height 
from 6 to 35 stories; two 25-stery, 250-unit 
apartment towers; a 350-room hotel; a 
health center; and retail areas. Project archi- 
tect John Smart says the striking white rice 


AUSTIN 


Charette creates Council Grove 


Writ $3,000 from Jack Brown Cleaners and 
other in-kind donations, the Austin Chap- 
ter/AIA and other local organizations have 
succeeded in turning energetic civic- 
mindedness into a small but important in- 
vestment in the downtown fabric. Architects 
Heather McKinney, Mac Ragsdale, and 
Mac Hokder were part of a winning team in 
a design charette held to transform an open 
section of the Town Lake hike-and-bike 
trail. The team arranged 33 trees and a 
meadow of wildflowers along the trail (see 
site plan below), Some trees are set along 
the path in linear fashion, while others are 
peeled away into shady clusters. Although 
just installed in late March (above right), the 
setting already has softened the encroach- 
ment of a boulevard to the south and rail- 
road bridge to the west. More important, 
these plantings promise to encourage fur- 
ther voluntary civic landscape work by the 
AIA chapter and other organizations, fulfill- 
ing an often overlooked urban need. RDT 


the tract note. Both consortiums vying fora 
contract to build the states high-speed-rail 
line (see “News,” TA Mar/Apr 1991) are 
studying the site for use as a terminal for 
Houston's central business district. 
Nevertheless, aside from the presently 
stalled 600-acre Founders Park develop- 
ment, Outlook Houston represents the 
most ambitious proposal to be considered in 
the city since the 1980s. Ray Don Tilley 


Aaji wag oy 


AN ANTONIO 


Mexican splendors 


Cie Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts monumental exhibi- 
tion, Mexico: Splendars of 
flirty Centuries, opened 
\pr- 6 and runs through 
\ug. 4at the San Antonio 
Museum of Art. Included 
are more than +00 paint- 

igs, Sculptures, decorative 
pivees (flanged ceramic cyl- 
inder from about 690 A.D., 
hown at right), textiles, and 
woodwork pieces. Lake/ 
Maro Architects designed 
renovations and minor addi- 
tuons to a previous storage 
building at the old Lane 
Star Brewery site, as well as 
| connective space from the 
new gallery te the existing 
museum, which had been 
renovated to a Cambridge 
Seven design in 1981. RDT 


AN ANTONIO 


Symposium seeks partnership 


$ DAY-LONG SYMPOSIUM sponsored! by the 
san Antonio Chapter/AIA 
and set for May 10 will 
bring together ‘Texan and 
Mexican architects to dis- 
uss the “possibilities of in- 
rnational working rela- 
tmships” that are expected 
to he promoted by the free- 


H uSTON 


Urban design and the drive-thru 


BANKING ON steady business 
Irom Metro patrons anil 
nearby county office 
workers, MeDonald’s 
opened its latest down- 
town fast-food restaurant 
ou the edge of the Market 
quare Historie District in 
louston last July. Located 
on the southwest corner of 
Main and ‘Travis streets, the 
taurant filled the vacant por- 
uon ofa lor and required the 
demolition of a historic structure 
to provide additional parking. Lo- 

il preservation activists were not able to 
persuade McDonald's officials to rehabilitate 
the existing structure. 

Houston architect Barry Moore, FATA, 
writing in a recent article in the Houston 
Press, describes the project as “a late-model 

tsion of fast food architecture from the 
burhs plunked down in the middle of all 


ARCHITECTS 


ARQUITECTOS 


trade agreement under consideration by the 
U.S., Mexico, and Canada. Speakers will 
present projects from their respective coun- 
tries, emphasizing particular approaches and 
methods. Registration laws 
of Texas and Mexico will 
also be outlined. A private 
viewing of “Mexico: Splen- 
dors of Thirty Centuries” at 
the San Antonio Museum of 


Art will follow for sympo- 
sium attendees. RDT 


Below: McDonalds, Moin at Travis 


these tall downtown buildings 
on their tight grid. It (is) a 
strange sort of focal point of 
blocks and blocks of empty 
ground-floor retail space 
along Main Street.” 

This type of develop- 
ment will clearly he suff 
competition for efforts 

spearheaded by the 

Market Square His- 

tone District Project 

‘and other groups and 

individuals interested in pre- 

serving and developing the unique char- 
acter of this part of Houston. The design, 
however, dees not necessarily reflect an an- 
tagonistic approach by McDonald's toward 
preservation and urban-design issues. As a 
local preservationist suggests, “Where there 
is no stated public vision, other public and 
corporate entities do not have any Context to 
which to respond.” Vincent Hauser 


OF NOTE 


Progress, problems for rail programs 
The Houston Metro board voted in March to 
hire Houston Monorail Team, a joint venture of 
13 companies including the builders of the Dis- 
ney World monorail, to build the $1.2-billion 
first phase of the city’s planned light rail line 
But before a spade is lured, other issues must 
be setiled. The Texas Legislature may schedule 
a referendum on the rail plan, which would 
likely kill it; influential city business leaders, in- 
cluding Leo Linbeck of the Decoma Group, a 
losing bidder, have joined Bob Lanier and 
other suburban-based rail opponents in calling 
for the referendum, Soon alter the rail contract 
was awarded, AEG Westinghouse, one of the 
twa finalists, charged that the agency played 
favorites by not choosing Westinghouse’s al 
legedly lower-cos!, more-reliable system. In ad 
dition, the Harris County Atlorney has threot- 
ened to investigate Metro’s bid process for 
violations of state laws. in Dallas, the state 
highway department has begun widening the 
North Central Expressway. Part of Dallas Areo 
Rapid Transil's new rail line was to run in 
boxes to either side of the roadway, But DART 
announced recently that a central subway tun- 
nel might! actually be cheaper. Enfuriated mem- 
bers of the Dallas City Council hove threal- 
ened to withdraw the city from DART. 


Plaza revision planned 
The Prime Group announced 
in March it would renovate 
the 1 1-year-old Plaza of the 
Americas in downtown Dal- 
las. Over the next year, Prime 
will create formol main lob- 
bies in the project's two 25- 
story office towers, adding 
sculptured marble finishes, 
Outside, five-story granite en- 
trances and European-style 
plazas will be added. Design of the original 
building and the renovations is by HKS Inc 


New Plaza of 
the Americas 


entry portal 
Capitol move begins; staff shuffled and plaza, 
The Siate Preservation Board restructured man- designed by 
agement of the Capitol project in early April, HKS for The 


creating the pasition of executive director to 
iake over many of the administrative duties 
previously handled by Capitol Architect Allen 
McCree, FAIA. Dealey Herndon, an Austin 
civic volunteer and Preservation Board mem 
ber, was named fo the new post, an awkward 
move, since she participated in the unanimous 
vote to create the position, McCree continues 
as architect of the Capitol project, for which 
work on the addition continues; office moves 
have begun to make way for restoration, 


May/June 1991 Quote: 

“| thought | invented Frank Gehry. | thought | 
invented Peter Eisenman,” Philip Johnson, 
FAIA, portrayed as “Master Philip ond the 
Boys” in Spy magazine’s May 1991 issue 


* 
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Prime Group 
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AIA Trust 


Call 
for free 
information 
kits to save on 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
MAJOR 
MEDICAL 
PLANS 


Commended 
by the 
National 
AIA 


1-800-343-2972 


The American Institute 
of Architects 
Benefit Insurance Trust 
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NEWS 


CALENDAR 


1 a Domino’s Collection 


More than 70 pieces 
of furniture, artglass 


windows, and other 
decorative elements de 
signed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright {including the 
leaded-glass “Tree of 
Life” shown here} make 
up a traveling exhibi 
tion drown from the 
Domino's Pizza Collec- 
tion. Dallas Museum of 
Ari (214/922-1200), 
May 26 to July 21 


PTT 


Contextual Design, Historic Preservation 
Texas Tech University is offering summer de- 
sign workshops in Guanajuato, Mexico, and 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. Architecture Advising Office 
(806/742-3137), June 3 to July 5 


Galveston Historic Homes Tour 

Works by Nicholas Clayton, Alfred Muller, 
John Stoub, and William Tyndall highlight the 
17th onnuol tour. Galveston Historical Founda: 
tion (409/765-7834, 713/280-3907], May 
45, 21,42 


“Calendar,” continued on page 10 


= 


A Guide to 


San Antonio Architecture 
1986 Leditian 


Published by 
The San Antonia Chapter 
American Institute of Architects 
$13.25 
tinctades tas, shipping & hardhi) 
Contact AIASA 

1149 Kast Commerce Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 
(512) 2264979 
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Texas Distributors & Showrooms 
ARLINGTON 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 817/261-2541 
2220 Duluth Dr, 75013 
AUSTIN 


Armstrong Plumbing Supply 512/445-5140 
700 Emst St. Elmo, 78745 


Miktead Supply Co. 
8210 Springdale Rd., 78724 


BEAUMONT 
Coburn Supply Co., Inc. 
Showroom 


2912 Eostox Fwy., 77703-4619 


Warehouse 
1000 Bowie, 77701-2799 


CARROLLTON 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
1415 Whitlock, 75006 


512/928-1110 


409/899-9911 


409/835-1447 


214/446-9800 


DALLAS 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
1502 Slocum, 75207 


DENTON 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
1021 Shady Oaks, 76205 


FORT WORTH 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
212 Lipscomb, 76104 


GALVESTON 
Cobum Supply Co., Inc. 409/744-4524 
6510 Broadway, 77551-8902 


HUNTSVILLE 
Cobum Supply Co., Inc. 
402 Phelps Dr., 77340-6330 


JASPER 
Coburn Supply Co., Inc. 
Hwy. 190 W, 75951-4903 


LONGVIEW 
Coburn Supply Co., Inc. 
310 W. Methvin, 75401: 7323 


LUFKIN 
Coburn Supply Co., Ine. 
2411 W. Fronk, 75901-7807 


MESQUITE 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
1112 Tripp Road, 75150 


PALESTINE 
Ferguson Enterprises, Inc. 
2400 West Reagon, 75801 


PORT ARTH 
Coburn al G, Ine. 
2110 Memorial, 77640. 2817 


SAN ANTON 
Armstrong Auning Supply 512/344-3013 
303 North Park Dr., 78217 


TYLER 
Cobum Supply Co., Inc. 
600 E. Houston, 75702-8229 


214/761-9333 


817/387-3595 


817/332-8886 


409/295-8128 


409/384-5213 


214/753-8613 


409/634-5539 


214/289-5351 


214/729-0294 


409/983-5671 


214/593-8491 


Unrestricted Area 


Freewill” Barrier-Free Shower. Unrestricted showering. Plus unrestricted 
design options. Both make Kohler’s Freewill Shower an attractive choice for 
commercial use. A roomy design allows greater bathing mobility and easier transport 
from wheelchairs. The one-piece, easy-to-install seamless acrylic shower comes in six 
beautiful Kohler colors. Along with color-contrasting, nylon-coated safety bars and 
fold-up seat. And with five barrier-free models (including a bath), there is a Kohler” 
shower to fit virtually any special application. So why go “institutional” when the 
Freewill Shower gives any area a distinctively residential look? 


THEBOIDIOCK 
OF KOHLER. 


Circle 15 on the reader inquiry card 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU 
formerly of Assurance Services, Inc. 
announces the formation of 


PROFESSIONAL LINES 


Continuing the same level of professional advice and support to help 
you manage the risks associated with your profession. Providing 
more than 14 years of experience, combining liability insurance and 
knowledge of the architectural practice. And now, serving as TSA’s 
source for professional liability insurance 


Professional Lines Underwriting Specialists, Inc. 
4201 Bee Caves Road, Suite C-202 
Austin, Texas 78746 


(512)328-8395 1(800)880-1019 Fax(512)328-8121 


Circle 12 on the reader inquiry card 


UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS, INC. 


NEWS 


“Calendar,” continued from page 5 


Tiel Way: An Architectural Tour 

RDA's 14th Annual Architectural Tour of Hous 
ton will focus on five residences by MacKie & 
Komrath (8 Tiel Way, above] and one by 
Northrop & Northrop, all located along Tiel 
Way. Architectural historian Stephen Fox will 
deliver a lecture on the works of Mackie & 
Komrath at the MFAH’s Brown Auditorium, 
May 8, to introduce the four, Rice Design Alli- 
ance (713/524-6297), tour; Moy 18-19 


IFRAA International Design Awards 
Religious facilities completed since 1986 by 
registered architects are eligible, Interfaith Fo 
rum on Religion, Art and Architecture (203/ 
966-9505}, entry deadline: July 10 


“Calendar,” continned on pagr 12 


Design Profit Into Your Projects 


With CFMS 


Sponsored by the AIA 


282 Second Street Endorsed by the NSPE 


San Francisco, CA 94105 
(415) 543-5886 


68 Moulton Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 492-4410 


HARPERANDSHUMAN 


Circle 38 on the reader inquiry card 
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Preferred by over 2,800 A/E firms 


Call now for a 


FREE Product 
Preview disk! 


Providing financial management solutions to A/E firms since 1973. 


Fuel for thought. 


“Natural gas lets 
me plan for lower 
operating costs.” 


Choosing natural gas is 
a sharp idea if you're 
looking to cut your 
maintenance expenses. 

Today's pas appli- 
ances and furnaces are 
not only less expensive 
to operate than those 
powered by electricity, 
they're also more 
reliable and virtually 
maintenance free. 

As for comfon, 
natural gas heating 
is something every- 
body can appreciate. 
It provides warmth for 
the tenants and still 
keeps operating costs 


at a comfortable level. 


¥ Texas Gas Utilities msc 


Circle 35 on the reader inquiry card 


“] just want 

to design as 
efficiently 

as possible.” 


While most construc- 
lion costs are rising, 
natural gas installation 
cost is falling. 
With new flexible 
piping made of corru- 
gated stainless steel, in- 
stallation costs can drop 
by up to 50% or more. 
And advanced tech- 
nology hydro-heating 
systems now offer both 
reliable, low-cost heating 
and water heating. 
Moreover, you can 
preserve the integrity of 
the design with an adapt- 
able natural gas system, 


a comforting thought. 


Entex 


Souther Union Gas 


NEWS 


“Calendar,” continned from page 10 


Exhibit of Architectural Photography 
Prints by architectural photographers from 
across the state, including Carolyn Brown, 
James F. Wilson, R. Greg Hursley, Michael 
lyon, Joe Aker, BlackmonWintersKuhner, and 
John Dyer will be on exhibit at the gallery in 
the new Dallas Chapter/AIA office at 281 | 
McKinney Avenue. Dallas Chapter/AIA (214/ 
871-2788), through Moy }. 


4 PNESTONE... 


MODULAR CONCRETE BEAUTY™ 


700 Heritage Square I 4835 LBJ @ Dallas Parkway 
1-800-245-PAVE 


Dallas, Texas 75244 


— so 
Galveston Sandcastle Competition 

The Sth annual competition for the "Golden 
Bucket” award will be held at Apffel Pork 
Houston Chapter/AIA (Dancie Perugini Ware, 
713/224-9115), June 1 


“News,” continued an page 14 


quar * tex™ 
(kwOr'téks) 

n. 1. exposed 
aggregate pro- 
duct with a 
surface mix pro- 
duced by water 
and air blasting 
techniques. 

2. concrete paver 
finish with skid 
and abrasion 
resistance, high 
strength, and 
aesthetic appeal, 
combining the 
durability of con- 
crete pavers and 
the natural beau- 
ty and color of 
quarried granite, 


the 
concrete 

| paver 
finish 
redefined 
jonly 


from 
Pavestone 


Manufacturers of 


Concrete 
Pavers 


Demand UNI Quality 


Circle 17 on the reader inquiry card 
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For more information, visit one of the 
centers listed below, or circle 4 on the 
reader inquiry card 


AUSTIN 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
2120 Denton Drive, Suite 109 
Austin, Texas 78758 

800/333-9203 

512/835-9203 

Attn; John Faulkner 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

The Fisher Home Design Center 
800/669-0914 

Attn: John Solomon 


DALLAS 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
2619 Lombardy Lane 

Dallas, Texas 75220 

800/888-3667 

214/551-1186 

Atin: David Faulkner 


FORT WORTH 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
5801 Curzon 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
817/737-8877 

Attn: David Reynolds 


HOUSTON 

Lone Star Plywood 
and Door Corp. 

16001 Tomball Parkway 
Houston, Texas 77086 
713/440-9090 


KERRVILLE AREA 

The Fisher Home Design Center 
800/669-0914 

Atin: Jim Kenalty 


LONGVIEW 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
1707 Loop 281 West 

Longview, Texas 75604 
800/288-3667 

214/759-9675 

Attn: Lonnie Robinson 


LUBBOCK 

Frontier Wholesale Co. 
833 East 40th 

Lubbock, Texas 79404 
800/444-3667 
806/744-1404 

Attn: David Thompson 


McALLEN, BROWNSVILLE, 
LAREDO 

The Fisher Home Design Center 
800/669-0914 

Attn: John Solomon 


SAN ANTONIO 

The Fisher Home Design Center 
6450 Camp Bullis Road 

San Antonio, Texas 78257 
512/698-0914 

800/669-0914 

Attn: Jan Salinas 


AS YOU CAN SEE, OUR FRENCH IS FLAWLESS. 


While most patio doors start out as a stack of lumber and parts, this one began with a clean 
sheet of paper. Because our goal wasn't to merely make a better patio door, but to make the very best. Intraduc- 
ing the Marvin Sliding French Door. 

With its 16’ wide view and custom-designed, solid brass handles, the Marvin Sliding French 
Door is built like a piece of fine furniture. But make no mistake, this beauty is also a beast. Just ask the testing 
engineers who were so impressed, they pronounced it worthy of Grade 60 Heavy Commercial status. 

Design. Beauty. Performance. In every respect, the Marvin Sliding French Door is the finest 
door of its kind made today. In fact, for those uncompromising customers who demand the best, 
nothing else even comes close. 

For more information or a catalog featuring the entire line of Marvin Windows 


and Doors, call 1-800-346-5128 (in Canada, 1-800-263-6161) 
or write Marvin Windows, Warroad, Minnesota 56763 MARVIN DOORS 


For more information, circle Reader Service Card # 4, or visit your nearest Marvin Windows Center. 
See opposite page for a complete listing of representatives, locations, and telephone numbers. 
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Omes H Wheeler, 
1A, of Abilene. 


Ms Jane Brunson Mr. Harvey P. Jantzen 
MCLAUGHLIN/BRUNSON NIEMAN, HANKS, 
INSURANCE AGENCY PURYEAR, PAGE & 


10925 Estate Lane, #250 BRYANT 
Dallas, Texas 75238 1609 Shoal Creek, #300 
214-503-1212 Austin, Texas 78701 


512-482-0781 


Mr. Peter Postma 

BRADY, CHAPMAN, 
HOLLAND & ASSOC. INC. 
2190 North Loop West, #201 
Houston, Texas 77018 
713-688-1500 


Mr. Al Purifoy Ms. Brenda Chromcak or 
PURIFOY & COMPANY Ms. Olga Thompson 
Posi Office Box 1088 THE GEM AGENCIES 


Temple, Texas 76503 Post Office Box 27469 
817-773-6844 Houston, Texas 77227 
713-622-2330 


Mr. Milton Proper, CPCU 


THE INSURANCE 
ALLIANCE 
301 Commerce St., #3050 


Fort Worth, Texas 76102 
817-335-2115 


Or call Association Administrators & Consultants, inc, the TSA 
Group Insurance Service Organization, at 1-800-854-0497 Toll Free. 


Circle 11 on the reader inquiry card 
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NEWS 


AUSTIN 


Preservationists stress funding 


‘THE SECOND ANNUAL “Preservation Day,” 
sponsored by the Preservation Texas Alli- 
ance, was held Feb. 27 to highlight critical 
preservation issues for legislators and their 
constituents. In the keynote speech, Karl 
Komatsu of Fort Worth stessed the impor- 
tant role preservation will play in the future 
economic development and environmental 
awareness of the state. Of particular con- 
cern, he said, is a suggested 10-percent de- 
crease in the budget of the Texas Historical 


Preservation funding cuts in 
the proposed state budget 
may cost Texas $1.7 million 
in federal matching funds 
outlined by President Bush. 


Commission. While the state budget has 
grown by 26 percent since 1984, the budget 
for the THC has decreased by 37 percent 
and will drop by an additional 51 percent if 
the Legislative Budget Board’s recom- 
mended cuts are implemented. Ironically, 
President George Bush has recommended 
significant increases in his U.S. budget rec- 
ommendation for historic preservation pro- 
grams. Under the federal proposal, Texas 
would he the third largest recipient of 
matching federal funds, but only if it has the 
funds to match federal dollars. Under the 
proposed state budget, Texas would lose 
$1.7 million in matching funds. 

Stan Graves, an architect with the THC 
in Austin, described the “Preservation Trust 
Fund,” a new project to fund preservation 
projects that have languished in recent 
years. As late as LOBL, Texas was a national 
leader in state preservation grant programs, 
with over 300 buildings restored that year 
throughout the state. Since the mid-1980s, 
however, grants have been so drastically re- 
duced that funding will not allow for the 
restoration of even one building. The Pres- 
ervation ‘Trust Fund would not only provide 
a means for low-interest loans anil grants, 
but would allow the state to use funds in the 
trust to secure matching federal monies. 
(Florida has placed $20 million in such a 
fund and now ranks second in the amount 
of federal preservation assistance.) Other 

speakers included Allen MeCree, FATA, 
Architect of the Capitol; Jill Souter, presi- 
dent of Texas Preservation Alliance; State 
Rep. Ralph Wallace of Houston, chairman 
of the House Committee on Historie and 
Cultural Resources, and Nancy Renmotsu 
of the Old San Antonio Road Preservation 
Commission, Lila Stilison 


Lita Stilon is curator of the UT Austin Arhi- 
tectural Drawings Collection. 


“News,” continned on page 16 


You MEAN — 
THEY COT one 
INTHE BACK 
oF THE Bus? 


4 ab 


i i = , Artwork by Bob LeMond, FALA, Fort Worth -o 
a val area architect and former TSA president ~ 
% 


Ride the Party Bus to this year’s Annual Meeting and leave the driving to us! 


Party your way to Corpus Christi on The Metroplex bus (the IH-BS route) Non-stop Houston party buses (the IH- 
one of three chartered buses and leave will leave Dallas at 8 am Wednesday, Oc- 45 route) will depart on two days, Wed- 
the driving to us. The low cost includes tober 30. It will stop for passengers in nesday afternoon and Thursday morning. 


drinks, snacks, lunches, games, fellow- Fort Worth, Waco, Austin and San An- Buses leave Wednesday, October 30 at 
ship and fun! Buses will be leaving from tonio. In addition to passengersMe bus 2pm, and Thursday, October 31 at 8 am. 
two primary areas: Dallas/Fort Worth and will also stop for lunch in Austin on the For reservations please call TSA at 
Houston. way down and on the return trip. 512/478-7386 and ask for Lee Bash. 
FETE E TT ETT TET TTT EEE EET EET E ETE TT EET TET TE ETT TT 
Outbound to Corpus Christi Return to Dallas 
Wednesday, October 30 Sunday, November 3 
% Dallas 8:00 am Corpus Christi 8:30 am 
f Sa Fort Worth 9:00 am 9:30 am San Antonio 11:00 am 11:30 am 
es Waco 11:00 am 11:30 am Austin 12:30 pm 1:30 pm 
p Net Austin 1:00 pm 2:45 pm Waco 3:00 pm 3:30 pm 
San Antonio 3:45 pm 4:15 pm Fort Worth 5:00 pm 5:30 pm 
a 7 n o> Corpus Christi 6:45 pm Dallas 6:30 pm 


Round-Trip Tickets: Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco—$65; Austin-$60; San Antonio—$55. 
One-Way Tickets: All cities—$45. 


AE e E Ge Ge ee ee A A A A E E E E E e 1) HH HH E a 


N 5 D Outbound to Corpus Christi Return to Houston 

, Wednesday, October 30 Sunday, November 3 

I © Leave Houston 2:00 pm Both Buses 
YA Arrive Corpus Christi 7:00 pm Leave Corpus Christi 1:30 pm 

— ore Arrive Houston 6:30 pm 
< Thursday, October 31 

wv + mae Leave Houston 8:00 am 
n O Arrive Corpus Christi 1:00 pm Houston Tickets: Round-Trip—$55; One-Way-$45. 


omenomomemeonenemenemehomonememonenemomonememeleticnewoneneneoneenererene 
All prices subjeci to slight change due feel price fluctuations. 


Seating is limited so make your reservation today! 


GAF 


GAF Building Materials Corporation 


a Commercial 
Roofing Systems 


W Modified Roofing 
Systems 


W Residential Roofing 


For more information and an 


Architectural Binder, contact R.X. 


(Dick) Schmitt at 800/441-9351. 


Circle 70 on the reader inquiry card. 


NEWS 


EL PASO 


Alvidrez leads chapter honors 


EN AN UNUSUAL APPROACH to judging local 
design awards, the El Paso Chapter/AIA 
called on Fort Worth/ALA members, under 
the chairmanship of Robert LeMond, 
FAIA, to consider this year’s entrants. The 
jury recognized five projects, reserving its 
only Honor Awards for two schoals by 
Alvidrez Associates Architects. 

The first award went to Desertaire El- 
ementary School, a scheme of twò relatively 
linear portions, which were conneeted at a 
60-degree angle, A circular library, topped 
by a conical skylight, marks the intersection 
of these two building legs. Eastwood [Tigh 
School Library, Alvidrez. Associates’ second 
Honor Award winner, was a 12, 400-square- 
foot addition that continued the school 
buildings existing rectilinear arrangement, 
while creating a striking “glass box” as a 
more visible entry and lobby. The princi- 
pal-in-charge and project architect on both 
projects were David A. Alvidrez and Salva- 
dor Garcia, Jr., respectively. Team members 
were Maggie A. Alvidrez, Victor Gonzalez, 
Enrique Spencer, Jose Luis Lopez, and 
Gerardo Gutierrez, in addition to Renae 
Palmer on the Eastwood project and Laura 
Montoya, Daniel Soltero, and Roy Pach- 
ecano on Desertaire Elementary. 


Top: Desertaire Elementary School 
Above: Eastwood High School Library 


Ron Brown Architects (with Ellerbe 
Beckert} won a Ment Award for the El Paso 
Sports Complex, Cohen Center, Honorable 
Mention was given to MKMS Architecture 
(Edward McCormick, Terry Williams, Jel- 
frey Huff, and Daniel Haggerty) for the El 
Paso War Veterans Memorial Museum, and 
Wott wd and Wofford for Its offices. RDT 
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Circle 9 on the reader inquiry card 


GLASS 
BLOCK 


CALL 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Houston (713) 644-1751 
Dallas (214) 358-1070 


e Many distinctive patterns 
e Immediately available 
èe Competitively priced 


e Great Southern 
Supply Co. 
Houston Showroom: 3637 West Alabama 


at Timmons Lane, Suite 490 
Houston, Texas 77027 


Dallas; 6115 Denton Drive 
Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 75235 


Complete and return the 
adjacent postage-paid 
subscription card to receive 
every issue—all six regular 
issues, plus the bonus 
Interiors Annual in 1991. 
And get at least a 25% 
discount off the cover price! 


To Receive Free 
Product Information 


Take advantage of additional 
information available about 
products and services advertised in 
this issue of Texas Architect. Simply 
fill out the information requested on 
one of the adjacent Reader Inquiry 
Service Card, detach it, and drop it 
In the mail, postage-paid. We will 
forward your requests to our 
advertisers immediately. 


SUBSCRIPTION ACTION CARD Sve vy 


Start my savings with the nex! issue of Texas Archwert Please enter my 
subscription lor the term: Ive markod bakre 


O One year, seven issues, $2! 25% off the cover 
E Two years, fourteen issues, $38 32% off the cover 


C] Student raie, one-year, $15 46% off the cover 
O Payers enclosed. One free issue on a one-year subwriprion, 7 in all: 


or TWO free inset on a tare- year swbscripsien, 14 in oll, 
O Gull me. 
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Billing Adttress 
(it differen 
from above) 


THES CASO EXPIRES JULY 31, 1901, TEXAS ARCHITTCT MAT/ RINE 1001 tSSUt 


SHOSCTIDINE fo LAS 


Primary business/industry [thech only one}: 


C Architecture oe A/E firm 

O Engineering fem 

C Architectural design 
(not headed by reg. architect} 

[O interior design 

O Landscape orthiteciure 

g Controctor or builder 

O Government 

O Commercial industrial /Institutional 

o College personnel or library 

[O Architecture student 

[O Pubtic library, professional club, society, 
or trads association 

D Supplier of building or interior 
furnishing products 

O Other allied to the field 


 — 


Uf you are a registered erchiter:, in whith 
srh) ors you registered? 


FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION Reader Inquiry Service 


Please tend tres information about tha products ond services orched below: 


ppn ee— 
m N 
mae SSN 


Please circle your ronder inquiry number(s): 


4 21 22 
31 36 377 
46 st 52 
ål 66 67 


76 78 st 82 
9) 93 95 9% 97 
106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 
121 122 123 124 125 126 127 128 129 
136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 


E | would also like to subscribe to Texas Architect. Please bill me. 


THIS CARD EXPIRES JULY 2), 1991. TEXAS ARCHITECT MAY/ JUHE 1O91 ISSUE 


Please check the approprute boxes below: 


Job Function: 
mi Owner /Partner/Principai 


Do you write or apprwve product 
specifications? [) Yes Cmo 


Type of Business: 

FD Architectural or A/E Firm 

D Consulting Engineering 

C] Contractor or Builder 

O Commercial, industrial. or Institutional 
C) Government Agency 

O interior Design 


Informahon Mesded ten 
O Current Project C New Building 
O Fotre Project O temedeling 


FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION Reader Inquiry Service 


Pleate send free informaron about the products ond services circled below: 


cc 
SATA 
a S 
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16 26 
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ag 56 
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o Quener/Partner/Principal 
g Manager /Daparrmant Heod 
O Stot Architect 


Oo you write o spprove pradurti 
tpeatecations? O Yes O me 


Type of Business: 

[ Architectural or A/E Firm 

O Consulting Engineering 

LD Contractor or Builder 

[D Commercial, industrial, or institutional 
C] Government Agency 

m| interior Design 


Intorrumttos teed For: 
[O Current Project O Mew Building 
C) Fatura Project O Romodekng 
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Towering Content 


A subscription to Texas Architect 
brings you up to date and enriches 
your career with each new issue. 


When you take advantage of our 
free product information service, 
you can build and update your 
reference files quickly and easily. 


Send in your cards today. 


4) PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


Best Service Building Materials 
PO. Box 17379 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/349-4301 


Lynwood Building Materials 
1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
512/732-9052 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

915/673-4201 


Featherlite Building Products Corp, 
P.O. Box 425 

Round Rock, Texas 78664 
512/255-2573 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
5020 Acom 

Houston, Texas 77092 

113/956-6417 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O, Box 9977 

El Paso, Texas 79990 

915/859-9171 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79048 

806/763-8202 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 

915/684-8041 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O, Box 67 

Converse, Texas 78109 

512/658-4631 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 47725 

Dallas, Texas 75247 

214/637-2720 


CONCRETE REPAIR SYSTEMS 
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Restoring the Sunset Towers/St. James's Club in Hollywood, 
California took more than a mere face lift. The 40-million-dollar 
renovation of this National Historic Landmark called for a system of 
products to restore, waterproof and protect the Art Deco splendor 
of its original exterior. Thoro System Products were the answer. 

Damaged detailwork was repaired with quick-setting Thorite" 
patching compound, waterproofing and surface leveling was 
accomplished with Thoraseal” Plaster Mix mixed with Acryl 60" 
and finally, the entire exterior received 2 coats of Thorolastic” 
finish coating. 

For major projects like this, as well as less complex jobs, Thoro 
offers a wide selection of over 35 compatible waterproofing, 
restoration and protective products. Find out how Thoro can make 
your renovation work look brand new again. Call (800) 327-1570. 
In Florida call (305) 592-2081 or write to: 

Thoro System Products, 


7800 N.W. 38th St., 
Miami, Florida 33166 THORO 


SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 


A Business Uni of IC! Specialty Chemicals 


Circle 21 on the reader inquiry card 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


+ 


For 
uncompromising 
quality, 
in design, 
in function, 
in construction, 
and in 
the service 

we extend... 


+ 


MILLER 


BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


URBAN 


KITCHENS 
AND BATHS, Inc. MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


3601 West Alabama 
Houston, Texas 77027 
TI 961-5488 

1617 West Koenig Lane 
Austin, Texas 78756 


es . . . TO SERVE BETTER THE 
B i AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 


Circle 102 on the reader inquiry card 


Circle 13 on the reader inquiry card 


Master Distributor of American-Made 


PEOLASSBLOGK: 


8-inch End Block, Vue or Decora 


6-inch Hedron Corner Units, Vue or Decora 


New Products from the Industry Leader 


We provide design and technical guidance . .. PC GlassBlock® products and SYSTEMS INC. 
accessory samples . . . and project quotations. Pag 
Our years of glass block experience mean we can help you build with con- B100-FVINKLER, ERRISTON, TH 77017 


l ; i i P.O, Box 87097, HOUSTON, TX 77287-7097 
fidence . . . with one of today’s most versatile construction materials. PHONE: 713/944-9716 
PC GlassBlock FAX: 719/944-1723 


6" by 6" Glass Paver, Delphi Pattern 


fy MASONRY 6 GIASS 


i5 a regisiered trademark of Pitisburg Corning Corporatian 
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ELEGANT SOLID SURFACING FOR THE HOME. 


Bring rich, natural warmth to kitchens, baths and other areas of the home with Fountainhead 
premium solid surfacing, Available in a variety of distinctive colors and patterns to complement inte- 
rior designs from contemporary to traditional, Fountainhead is ideal for countertops, vanities, wet 
bars, table tops and much more. 

But Fountainhead is much more than beautiful. It’s easy to maintain, and extremely durable with 
high resistance to heat, impact and mildew. Stains are no problem either; even tough ones like grape 
juice or iodine won't harm Fountainhead. Because its color runs throughout its thickness, the surface 
can easily he repaired to keep its new appearance. And custom edge designs are unlimited. 

Add lasting elegance to both residential and commercial applications with Fountainhead by 
Nevamar. Ask for samples and complete information including details on our 10-Year Limited Warranty. 


Design: Lee Najman, LS.LD. 

Fabrication: Plexability, Ltd, 

Photography: JDN Photography 

Material: White Matrix, Medium Gray Matrix 


NEVAMAR À D 


JECORATIVE SURFACES 


Distributed through: 

Tex-Mar Distributors Flooring Technology American Tile Supply American Tile Supply 
11125 Zodiac Lane 8349 Kempwood 2020 G Rutland 1130 Arion Parkway 
Dallas, Texas 75229 Houston, Texas 77055 Austin, Texas 78758 San Antonio, Texas 78216 
214-484-9984 713-932-0092 512-837-2843 512-490-1927 
Architectural Representative — Architectural Representative — 

Melanie Serra Kay Braziel 


Circle 30 on the reader inquiry card trappat 1174] Nersa tarpana 


Kohler Co. 
Designed with terraced sick: walls, 


Ute new Seawall six-foot Whirl- 
pool features an integral spont. 
which rims the length of ane of 
the side walls, and sends water 
cascading down the terraces to fill 
the bath. The east iron Seawall is 
available in many colors 


Circle 81 an reader inquiry card 


Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. 

The makers of WILSONART™ huve 
introduced GIBRALTAR™ Solid 
Suraciog. which features surface 
hardness and a high resistance tu 
chemicals. stains, aod seratelies 
GIBRALTAR is also coordinated 
with the entire Ralph Wilson 
Plasties collection of finishes. 
Circle 79 on reader inquiry card 
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The Conrad Company 

Design- A-Sink: DuPont Corian s 
sink collection comes in a wise 
variety of shapes and colors than 
can be combined! into more than 
400 different configurations. Ardd 
to that contrasting color anil ma- 
terial inlays for even greater flex- 
ibility and interest. 

Circle 76 on reader inquiry card 


American Standard 


The Heritage collection of two- 
handled fiiecets has been rede- 
signed by Chicago architects 
Stanley bigermun and Margaret 
MeCurry as a highly decorative 
line of commurrcial and residential 
faucets that also provide ease of 
use by the aging and disabled 


Circle 82 on reader inquiry card 


Nevamar Corporation 
Virricor® combines beauty and 


durability. Fach sheet of the high- 
molecular acrylic is suitable for 
broth tlecorative and functional 
applications. ls reflective gloss 
appearance provides saturated! 
color that approaches the qualities 
of land-lacquered finishes 

Circle 75 on reader inquiry card 


Kohler Co. 
fhe new Rialtao™ Lite™ toilet, 
pichured ire lee™ Grey, uses only 
15 gallons per Mush and retains 
the popular styling of the original 
Rialto. The round-front Lite is 
equipped with Kolilers Pressure 
(lean operating system for posi- 
ive Aushing action. 

Circle 80 on reader inquiry card 


\merican Standard 


Cadenza is the corner whirlpool in 


ihe Sy mphony collevtion—a sty le 
that responds to increased de- 
cuuul from designers and con- 
ractors. The two-person tub here 
neludes a deeck-mount mib filles 
remote handles, and hand shower 
vith contrasting-color headrests. 


Circle 83 on reader inquiry card 


Nevamar Corporation 


Fountainhead solid non-porous 
strlaciig blends beauty and prac 
ticality. Phe produet line includes 
soft. neutral solid colors and 
“granite-like” patterns intended 
to provide a contemporary loak 
and drama, Numerous colors and 
edge treatments are available 
Circle 74 on reader inquiry card 


Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. 


New to the Perma-Edge® line is 


Perma-Viers. s decorative laminate 
edee molding consisting of two 
lavers of matching SOLICOR 
colorthirough laminate. with a con- 
trasting pinstripe layer of SOLICOR 
in beiween, Perma-Tiers is offered 
in $2 standard combinations 
Circle 78 on reader inquiry card 


The Conrad Company 
Corian Jewel Collection: Corian” 
has introduced five new Jewel 
Pones to its Sierra (granite-like 
series. Sierra Sapphire, Garnet 
Jade, Burnt Amber and Black 
Pearl add new possibilities ro dr- 
signing with tones to compliment 
popular colors anel wond Tomes 
Circle 77 on reader inquiry card 


Phe Urban Kitchen 
Crystal cabinetrs combines the 


sheen of high-gloss polyester in an 
array of colors. and also in n 
mate-finish option, Coordinating 
appliance panels anid design dh- 
tails like the extended radiused 
sink edge are intended to provide 
complete performance and style 
Circle 84 on reader inquiry cord 


Sienna fewel Collection oN 


\ 


Five FasuLous New Coors — (One size only: 1/2" x 30" x 145") { 


gamet 
Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 


DistRIBUTED By: THE CONRAD COMPANY 


15150 Sommermeyer, Suite 100 » Houston, Texas 77041 © 713/896-0932 
2110 Hutton DR., Suite 108 © CARROLLTON, Texas 75006 © 214/620-2822 


See the Harbor Bridge, at 
620 feet across the ship 
Ghanne! the second-highest 
bridge in Texas. 


Visit Corpus Christi Beach 
aefoss the Harbor Bridge on 
WE north side of the chanel. 
Park areas, picnic tables, 
showers, and lots of sand for 
casties. 


improve your golf game at 
any of the many area courses. 


Visit an art gallery, such as 
he Art Community Center or 
Artisans Art Gallery 


Take a day and charter a 
deep-sea fishing boat. Try 
Popular spots in Corpus or 
Port Aransas 


Enjoy the local and Broadway 
plays at the Harbor Play- 
house. 


Ga horseback riding along 
Mustang Island, an activity 
that both experienced and 
nevice riders will enjoy. 


Wake the ferry to Port Aransas 
Wad watch the dolphins play 
fully guiding you along 


Visit the Centennial House, 
@ festored house that dates 
back to the Civil War and is 
meensidered the oldest building 
in Corpus Christi. 


Eat, shop and relax at the 
Water Street Market, where 
gift shops and restaurants 
iF an open courtyard. 


Tour the Naval Air Station, 
headquarters for the Naval Air 
Training Command 


‘Rent an aqua cycle or 
paddle boat and see the 
Mbayfront up close. Ride with a 
friend or try it alone for a 
Wanquil respite. 


See the open-air Catholic 
Church on Padre Island, 
Where worshippers dress in 
Casual beachwear. 


Come Early... 


That’s an Order! 


Professional Programs 


Entertaining Social Events 


Before and After Trips 


Bring the Family! 


Texas Society of Architects 


52ND ANNUAL MEETING 


Stay Late! 


In the Far East. 
they are inspired by 
the environment. 

Their designs evolve 

from nature. And 

now we've translated p 
a part of their natural A 

| passion and simplic- 
ity into a new line of 
laminates. A line that 
captures the influence of the 
Orient. 

Sora. The name is 
Japanese for sky. The 
look is as subtle as 
delicate rice paper. 
AS spirited as 
the wind, 


WE BROUGHT ORIENTAL INFLUENCE TO AMERICAN DESIGN, AND LOST NOTHING IN THE TRANSLATION. 


«aa a. iS x + 
is el > a ee ; rk 


OLA 
Explore the 15 


For more information 
and rapid Rocket Chip™ 
: delivery of samples, 
justcall: 
1-500-433-3222 
In Texas: 1-500-792-6000 


WILLONART: 


BRANO DECORATIVE LAMINATE 
Bringing new solutiona to the surface" 


4106-60 Blue Mori D414-60 Shogun 4105-60 Blue Hirado 
O71, Halil Wilson Mastios Co Circle 1 on the reoder inquiry card 


CHOICES 
FOR 
HIGH TECH 


By Amy Glasmeier 
and Jeff Thompson 


Once insulated 
from external 
events, Texas 

must now 
reposition itself 
for global 
competition. 
This will require 
constructing a 
new vision that 
emphasizes 
development, 
not just growth. 


CRYSTAL-BALL-GAZING is a hazardous profession. We usually try to describe the fu- 
ture based on past experience and trends. Unfortunately, for those who want to pre- 
dict the future in Texas, the events of the 1980s evaded prediction to an unprecedented 
extent, casting doubt upon conventional analysis. That shouldn't have been surpris- 
ing, however: The events of the 1970s were no Jess unexpected. Starting with the Arab 
oil embargo in 1973, the state experienced explosive growth. Population swelled by 
more than 3 million people. The second oil price hike in 1976 set off the state's 
economy, and growth seemed unstoppable. And just as oil prices began to fall in the 
1980s, along came the “miracle” of high tech. First Compaq, then VICC, then a rash 
of technical branch plants, and finally, Sematech heralded the apparent transforma- 
tion to a new economy. The state was on a roll. It seemed like everyone wanted a piece 
of the action in Texas. But when the bubble burst in 1986, housing prices went into 
a free fall and commercial space went begging. Texas woke up from its development 
binge with an incredible hangover. 


The Past No Longer Prelude 


THE MAIN FEATURE in the last issue of Tèxas trebitect (see “Money and Building in the 
1980s,” Mar/Apr 91) underscored just how good and just how bad the 1980s were for 
architecture in Texas and hinted at what lay beneath the uncontrolled growth that 
swept through the state. Texas grew, bur by many social indicators, the state failed to 
develop. High school graduation rates remain low (one-third of the state’ students, 
including 45 percent of Hispanics, drop out); per-capita income levels are below the 
national level; family poverty is higher than the national average (18.3 versus 15 per- 
cent); and the regional distribution of employment epptumitteg is highly uneven, 
Consequently, the next decade will be spent in part attempting to rectify the problems 
created and exacerbated by twenty years of rapid and unequally distributed growth, 

In the last two decades, Texas has been extremely fortunate. No other state except 
California has benefited from such a favorable combination of natural resources, gov- 
ernment spending, and population inmigration. These factors helped in boosting 
growth in Texas for decades. But it is questionable whether these sources of growth 
will perform at anything near past levels. The end of the war in the Persian Gulf na- 
tions means that the world may soon be swimming in cheap oil, as the regional pro- 
ducers pump madly to raise revenues for rebuilding their countries. Defense spend- 
ing, particularly for weapons systems manufactured by firms headquartered in the 
‘Texas, is contracting. And ture growth must now come from indigenous develop- 
ment, as opposed to the extraordinary inmigration of skilled workers and professionals 
that the state has recently enjoyed. 

Cheap oil, less government spending, and fewer skilled migrants add up to a con- 
clusion very different from what one might expect after the past rwo decades. It is that 
the glory days are over. Once insulated from external events, Texas must now repo- 
sition itself to compete in the global economy. 

The next decade will also be about choices: enhancing the environment for all Tex- 
ans or continuing the status quo. Perhaps at no time since the inception of the mod- 
ernist movement has there been so obvious an opportunity for architecture and plan- 
ning to contribute to the formation of a new progressive social agenda. But this will 
require abandoning old priorities, radically reorienting goals, and constructing a new 
vision that emphasizes development, not just growth, 
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Global Forces 


IN ASSESSING the blame for the recent economic down- 
turn in Texas, it seems easy to point fingers at real estate 
speculators and their bankers, But the situation is more 
complex. Texas companies have been and are facing an 
increasingly competitive global environment. No sector 
of the economy is immune. Indeed, the effects of global 
competition are felt even by high-tech firms. Other 
countries have taken the lead in commercializing tech- 
nologies developed in the U.S., and America’s techno- 
logical leadership in fundamental products and pro- 
cesses is being eroded. Now even the nation’s monopoly 
in software is eroding. By emphasizing quality (Amer- 
ica’s weak point) firms in Japan and Europe are launch- 
ing a move for market share. 

International competition essentially requires con- 
stant restructuring. Firms continue to shift unskilled or 
semi-skilled labor-intensive assembly processes to low- 
cost locations south of the Texas border or to jobbers in 
Southeast Asia. The pending free-trade agreement with 
Mexico and ongoing GATT negotiations foreshadow 
intensification of global competition as market barriers 
fall. Elimination of trade restrictions will facilitate even 
more finely tuned location decisions, and in the U.S., 
markets and access to skilled labor increasingly will re- 
place wages as the primary determinants for decisions 
on where to locate manufacturing facilities. 

Will the 1990s herald another surge in growth simi- 
lar to that of the last two decades? The question should 
be, “What factors will bring development to Texas?” 
Civic boosters tout recent relocations to northern Dal- 
las of service functions such as J.C. Penney’ corporate 
headquarters and Exxon’s headquarters and R&D lab, as 
harbingers of things to come. But they may be isolated 
events. These and other corporate relocations have 
been in large part driven by temporary conditions in the 
commercial real estate market. Currently depressed 
housing markets throughout the state have also offered 
extraordinary locational advantages to cost-cutting cor- 
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Firms can shift 
low-skilled jobs 
anywhere. 
From now on in 
the U.S., 
markets and 
access to skilled 
labor will 
increasingly 
replace wages 
as the primary 
determinants of 
decisions on 
locating 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


porate nomads eager to reduce salary and wage pres- 
sures. But commercial and residential real estate mar- 
kets are now falling all over the country. Moreover, due 
to lagging productivity in the service sector, many 
economists predict a major restructuring in service in- 
dustries, not unlike that which occurred in manufactur- 
ing. The outcome will be a contraction in employment 
and space demands and an upgrading in labor-skill-level 
requirements. So the new corporate agenda will prob- 
ably be, “don’t move, improve.” 


The Superconducting Supercollider 

THE DEVELOPMENT IMPACTS are uncertain at best for 
Texas’ largest recent coup, the Superconducting 
Supercollider. Economie studies commissioned by the 
‘Texas National Research Laboratory project direct em- 
ployment of 3,000 and indirect employment of 4,400 
once the facility is operational. Yet this employment 
generation alone will have little relative effect on the 
overall Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex. The studies 
project that two-thirds of the direct jobs will be filled by 
inmigrants to the region. Although the precise settle- 
ment pattern of the incoming migrants is uncertain, it 
appears most benefits will accrue to the southern exurbs 
of the Metroplex, reinforcing existing patterns of 
suburbanization. Indeed, the first scientists arriving to 
begin work on the project have largely located south of 
Dallas in Duncanville. By contrast, Ellis County, the 
SSC's future home, is projected to attain population 
growth rates that, at best, approximate those of the early 
1970s. 

Indirect economic impacts are harder to gauge. 
‘Texas’ construction and cement industries will certainly 
gain from the project's scale and the countless tons of 
concrete needed to create the underground high-speed 
race track. Realistically, however, the impact of the SSC 
will probably not lead to a new boom in the state. Large 
research facilities rarely create spontaneous develop- 
ment. Potential benefits are more long-term. While the 


SSC will generate thousands of high speed quarks, im- 
ediate commercial application of these invisible enti- 
es is doubtful. In the near term, the SSC will generate 
w new products; thus new business spin-offs will be 
nited. While the service demands of the project will 

wot be insignificant, mast of the specialized functions 

vill remain internal to the lab. 

Perhaps more 3M-like laboratories have an eye on 
lexas? Again, we must look at both internal and exter- 
ial factors. If interest rates continue to fall, then one 
hurdle will have been overcome. But a lingering na- 
ional recession will limit corporate investments in new 
lacilities. And as growth in the labor force levels off and 
he supply of technical workers stabilizes, companies 
nay be forced to locate in other states (and increasingly 
o other countries) to tap existing skilled labor pools. 
lexas is already facing labor supply limits resulting from 
its fixation on growth at the expense of development. 


What Development Means in Texas 

PEXAS IS A STATE preoccupied with its business-climate 
image. How do we sell ourselves? The State Depart- 
ment of Commerce hawks Texas as a right-to-work 
tate with the fourth-lowest wage rate of the most popu- 
lous states. This view of low-profile government also 
holds true for taxes. Texas has no state income tax, and 

its overall per capita tax burden is minimal. 
While not trumpeted with the same fervor, The Texas 
Report: Business Climate Comparisons of the 15 Most Popu- 
nis States contains other, less flattering facts. ‘Texas has 
the country’s third-lowest expenditure-per-pupil ratio 
ind the second-highest property-crime rate, far in ex- 
ess of other large industrial states such as New York, 
California, or Michigan. High-school drop-out rates are 
high for all groups in the population, not just minorities. 
And the state also has an unusually high (and regressive) 
sales tax. It appears that our favorable business-climate 
statistics do not translate into ideal quality-of-life mea- 


sures, indicators of human investment, or predictors of 
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future productivity. But these statistics do underscore 
the point that Texas’ future must be different from its 
past if the state wants to compete globally. 

Like many southern states, Tèxas has historically sold 
itself as a low-wage alternative to the industrial heart- 
land. Even today, political leaders make regular treks to 
other regions, and increasingly to other nations, to en- 
tice relocating branch plants to Texas, State leaders also 
compete for research and development facilities. Texas 


has not been unsuccessful, evidenced by the snaring of 
MCC and Sematech. Yet these prizes are relatively few 
and far hetween, and the rewards are not immediate. 
While R&D labs add value to a state in the long term, 
in a broader sense, they have little effect on current eco- 
nomic growth. If they are not backed up by investments 
in human capital, the facilities ultimately remain islands, 
unconnected to the local or regional economy and de- 
pendent upon skilled inmigrants. 

Basing economic development policy on institutional 
or corporate relocation obscures the issue of the rising 
economic distress felt by many ‘Texas residents, as well 
as the simultaneous reduction of their suitability for em- 
ployment. As recent auto-plant site selections attest, 


firms making Jocation decisions seck skill levels and a 
work ethie that few American communities possess. For 
the thousands of American workers, including many 
“Texas residents, without a minimum of a high school di- 
ploma, few job alternatives exist. 

If skill levels really are the decisive factor in the im- 
mediate furare, what does Texas have to offer? Demo- 
graphic trends indicate that the future labor market of 
‘Texas will be younger, more female, and more Hispanic 
than national averages. To date the state has not been 
particularly successful at providing women and mi- 
norities equal access to quality education, The future 
must bring changes in access to training so these indi- 
viduals can participate fully in the states economy. 

Aside from this mismatch of skill levels and employ- 
ment opportunities, it is also important to recognize 
that the state’s industrial-attraction policy has had del- 
eterious spatial impacts. It has fostered unequal growth 
patterns by concentrating development in already afflu- 
ent suburbs while providing virtually no meaningful 
employment opportunities for the disadvantaged in the 
city. In essence, the fundamental question is not simply 
how much employment is actually being generated. 
Rather, are Texas residents benefiting from such eco- 
nomic growth policies, and will they continue to do so 
in the furure? 


The Form of Cities 


ACROSS THE NATION, rapid growth over the last two 
decades has resulted in a distinct pattern of spatial devel- 
opment. Central cities have been losing middle-income 
residents to adjacent suburbs. As the New York Times 
recently reported, Texas’ cities are the quintessential 
example of saburbanization in the late 20th century. 
‘The forces shaping this physical form of development 
are many. 

The urban cores of many American cites are hollow- 
ing, and this is especially true in Texas. The archetypal 
pattern of metropolitan growth throughout the state is 
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Firms making 
relocation 
decisions today 
look first at 
skill levels and 
the work ethic 
of target 
communities. If 
skill levels 
really are the 
decisive factor 
in the 
immediate 
future, what 
can Texas 


offer? 


nodal, Increasingly, social and economic interaction has 
become intrasuburban, instead of suburban-CBD. The 
resulting commuting patterns have fewer centralized 
destinations, and trips are growing in length and fre- 
quency. This contributes to greater congestion and 
strain on public infrastructure. 

Moreover, the human dimension of this spatial form 
is dismal. As wealth drains from major ‘Texas urban cen- 
ters, income disparities rise, renewing the cycle of social 
deterioration. The concentration of minority popula- 
tions, racism, and cultural and language barriers exacer- 
bate the bifurcation of economic opportunities. Declin- 
ing income levels and resultant social discord place ad- 
ditional burdens on cities’ abilities to sustain their his- 
toric functions. Tax-base sharing between city and sub- 
urb holds out some hope of helping to maintain urban 
infrastrucnure. Yet rich suburbs balk at such suggestions. 

Myopic resistance to burden sharing is particularly 
distressing given the current state-level debate over 
public school financing. Again the division between rich 
and poor is decisive. The 72nd Texas Legislature, under 
court pressure, has rewritten the state’s school-funding 
Jaws to equalize the amounts spent per pupil in both 
rich and poor districts. But rich school districts now 
threaten to sue to protect their tax bases. Legislators, 
educators, and taxpayers may have to start over again. 

The question of equitable distribution of school 
funding goes to the root of the economic development 
problems that the state faces. Texas needs to invest in 
human capital. The globalization of trade and produc- 
tion threatens the longevity of low-wage industries in 
developed countries. As Robert Reich recently argued 
in The Atlantic, to succeed in international markets, U.S. 
firms must target high-value-added goods, the produc- 
tion of which requires a skilled labor force. 

The ability to attract and retain skilled workers will 
critically affect the states economic development. The 
impending disaster in school financing aside, radically 
inequitable income distribution creates social division 


nid geographic segregation. Not only do the poor 
uffer, but disproportional growth results in inefficient 
e of resources and creates strains on municipal fi- 
nances. The long-term effect is an underskilled work 
orce and a poorer overall quality of life for af Texans. 
In the end, both of these outcomes will make the Texas 
business climate” considerably less attractive. 


The Built Environment 


iE MORE INTRACTABLE issues today have to do with 
r willingness to be an inclusive rather than an exclu- 
e society. The future is malleable, but it has taken on 
listinet trajectory. Out of the 1980s we have created a 
physical environment designed to defend privilege from 
ie onslaught of social violence. Corporations are en 
conced in impressive, 
fortified towers or pasto- 
il, antiseptic settings. 
Retail establishments are 
wralled into limited-ac- 
cess malls. Residential 
treetsare gated, watched, 
ind wired. In short, the 
language of design has 
been used to cloak soci- 
etal ills rather than to 
nake them explicit. 
Phe design and plan- 
ling professions have a 
cisive role to play in re- 
covering a sense of place 
id community for Texas 
sidents. Clearly the professions cannot directly resolve 
he education crisis, but indirectly, by upgrading the en- 
ronments of all of the state’s residents, they can help to 
liminish the effects of old barriers. While architects and 
planners cannot dictate to the development community, 
ve must take on an activist social agenda, realizing that 
iclusion is the only available path to long-term growth. 


The state’s 
industrial 
attraction policy 
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unequal growth 
patterns by 
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development in 
already affluent 


suburbs while 
providing 
virtually no 
meaningful 
employment 
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the 
disadvantaged 
in the city. 
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And there are indications of change. The Dallas Vi- 
sions project of the Dallas Institute of Humanities and 
Culture, working with James Pratt, FALA, other profes- 
sionals, community groups, and local political leaders, 
proposes a number of bold physical changes to create 
new links among communities in the city. This project 
shows a growing recognition of the importance of re- 
thinking cities and neigh- 
borhoods; among the 
proposals put forward by 
the group is a neighbor- 
hood bill of rights that in- 
corporates community 
interests into the plan- 
ning-and-design process, 
The revitalization of 
downtown Dallas, a ma- 
jor goal of Dallas Visions, 
thus secures the long- 
term development inter- 
ests of the CBD by ree- 
ognizing that stability is 
also crucial in a seamless 
urban fabric. 

Another significant bridge between social idealism 
and professional practice is being constructed by a 
group calling itself Design San Antonio (DSA), headed 
by Boone Powell, FALA, of Ford Powell & Carson. 
DSA, in the attempt to integrate design and industry, is 
exploring proposals for demonstration projects and in- 
stitutional forms for application in San Antonio. As 


Detector 


COLLIDEA 


DSAS original statement of intent says, “Design, most 
fundamentally, is the addition of value; and as manufac- 
turing jobs shift increasingly to the Third World na- 
tions[,] the future of the industrialized world will de- 
pend on the addition of value at the level of concept 
rather than at the point of assembly.” From the social 
scientists point of view, such ideas address the vital con- 
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cern of raising productivity and competitiveness, there- 
by securing development, at least in the aggregate sense. 
Ata more fundamental level, we also see this as a pro- 
cess of democratization and a benefit to the community 
at large. Even in Houston an embryonic commitment 
to cooperative behavior is evidenced by the city’s recent 
move in the direction of zoning-like actions. Currently 
the city is burdened with over 37 million square feet of 
excess commercial office space, and the rapid segmen- 
tation of its office centers is accelerating economic ob- 
solescence; large pockets of property are currently 
unsellable. Fifty percent of the city is undeveloped or 
underdeveloped. If for no other reason than to protect 
property values, it is clear that some sort of planning ra- 
tionale must be injected into the development process. 


Dallas Visions 
and Design San 
Antonio show a 
new interest in 
the role design 

can play in 
building 
communities. 


Let us hope that the community's recent move toward 
land use regulation is but the first step toward accepting 
increased social responsibility. 

Addressing a recent forum at the UT Schoo! of Ar- 
chitecture, Charles Kaplan of the National Association 
of Industrial and Office Parks in San Antonio provided 
a graphic image of the reckless 1980s, Then “a dollar 
borrowed was a dollar earned; a dollar of debt renego- 
tiated was a dollar saved; and a dollar paid back was a 
dollar iost.” This philosophy has not only turned mil- 
lionaires into paupers, it has exacerbated social misery 
and urban disintegration. If we want our cities, or even 
our metropolitan regions, to be places that are livable 
and meaningful, then we must plan and design them 
that way. The process will not happen on its own, TA 


Áapny Bass) ‘y 


Amy Glasmeier, Ph.D., is an Associate Professor of Community and Regional Planning in the 
University of Texas at Austin’s School of Architecture. She publishes in the areas of technol- 
ogy and regional economic development and industrial competitiveness. Some of her recent 
publications include: Tech America; The How, When, Where and Why of America’s 
Sunrise Industries, Aden and Hyman, 1986; and The High Tech Potential: The Future 
Economic Development of Rural America, Transactions Press, 1991. 


Jeff Thompson is a Graduate Research Assistant in the University of Texas Schaol of 
Architectures Graduate Planning Program. He holds a degree in economies from William and 
Lee in Virginia, and bas studied Architecture at the University of Texas, where he is finish- 
ing bis master’s thesis on the vole of wholesale distribution in regional development. 
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RESEARCH AND JOBS 


By Joel Warren Barna 


IN THE 19808, Texans discovered what people in other states had learned a decade or 
more earlier: Only economic diversification can promise steady, sustainable growth. 

But such diversification is not alw: ays easy to come by, particularly in the face of 
international competition. As Amy Glasmeier and Jeff Thompson argue (see pp. 27- 

2), for example, MCC and Sematech have yet to live up to their promise to bring 
\ustin limitless spin-offs and miraculous job generation, never mind saving the U.S. 
computer industry market share from Japanese encroachment. 

Things could be different later, however, and most would agree that it is better to 
have such research centers in Texas than elsewhere. In addition, the effort to attract 
them brought a number of lessons, Chief among these was that local resources count: 
Participation by the University of Texas at Austin and ‘Texas A&M University, both 

trong in electrical engineering, helped tip the balance to Austin in both cases. 

This fact was not lost on other communities. As the following pages show, univer- 
sity-based research facilities are springing up around the state. Many of them draw on 
the already strong reputation for medical research at the state’ university-affiliated 
medical centers, and most of them are explicitly aimed at creating commercial links 
and spin-offs that will help diversify their local economies. 


University of Texas Institute of Biotechnology, San Antonio 


FHE NEW San Antonio Research and ‘Technology Foundation is an example. The 
foundation came into being after San Antonio lost out to Austin in the MCC compe- 
tition; then-MCC head Bobby Inman told then-mayor Henry Cisneros that San An- 
tonio couldn’t hope to win an electronics consortium, but should instead develop 


Texas communities are turning to 
university researchers to help 
build a new industrial base. 
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Top: The Hayden Head 
building anchors a new 
research park in San 
Antonio. 
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RESEARCH 


PROJECT Fhiryden Head Laboratory 
Balding, UT Institute of Bio 
technology, San Antonio 

cunt UT System, Austin 

ARCHITECT Jones & Keli Archi 
tects, Inc., San Antonio 

CONSULTANTS Pelton-N farsh 
Kinsella (acoustical); WF 


AND 


JOBS 


Simpson Co. Gtrncraral); HMG 
È Associates (MEP); Earl Walls 
& Associates (laboratory design) 
Charles Field (artist); Project 
Control of Texas (project 
manager) 

CONTRACTOR / 7/23. Zachry 

PHOTOGRAPHER Grey Hursley 
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Below left: An interior 
stair connects lab- 
oratories outside the 
break/conference area. 


Below right: The modules 
of corridors and lab- 


oratories were studied for 
maximum flexibility. 


Bottom left: The entry 


features a painting of 
land on the South Texas 
ranch of Hayden Head. 


Bottom center: The staff 
break room opens onto 
the hills near Castroville. 


Bottom right: The main 
reception room can host 
conferences and dinners. 


omething using the city’s internationally known mili- 

tary and civilian medical facilities as drawing cards, 
he group decided to create a biotechnology re- 
irch park, starting with first-class laboratory facilities 

ind an endowment that would attract a star researcher. 

“Our goal is the commercialization of technology 
Iram research institutions in San Antonio and Texas,” 

ivs Jay Campion, foundation president. Eventually, it 
is planned, commercial companies will lease space to be 
near the university researchers at the park’s center. 

Land was donated. Jones & Kell drew up a master 
plan. The University of Texas at San Antonio pledged 
$30 million for equipment and research. Ross Perot 
lonated $15 million for design and construction of the 
park’ first structures, including the new Hayden Head 
Institute of Biomedical Research laboratory building 
(named for a former UT supporter), designed by Jones 
& Kell; a warehouse; and other support buildings. 

\pproaching on the winding access road, one first 

es the Hayden Head building's two-story facade of 
limestone and glass, given a manor-house character by 
i tall lead-covered roof and clusters of what seem to be 
chunneys—actually exhaust stacks for the required 100- 
percent-exterior-air ventilation system. The masonry- 
clad cube, entered from a circular forecourt, houses the 
institutes ground-floor offices and second-floor meeting 

om. Attached to it is a laboratory wing (on three lev- 

» including a below-grade service area with cage space 
lor laboratory animals) whose glass window wall pushes 

ightly out from the building plane. At the far end is a 
lass-and-masonry-clad wedge, which houses a break 
room and meeting rooms for the staff. “We have a labo- 
ratory block, and we framed it with pieces meant to re- 
late it to the landscape and Tèxas traditions,” says Kell. 

Remarkably, no chief researcher had been hired to 
use the facility when construction was started. As a re- 

ilt, a kind of generic program for a biomedical labora- 
tory was developed, with easily partitionable work 

paces and a P3-level clean room (an expensive arrange- 
ment of chambers and equipment that would allow the 
handling and study of hazardous materials such as hepa- 
titis and AIDS viruses), Before completion of the build- 
ing, however, Wen-Wha Lee, Ph.D., a researcher from 
California, agreed to move into the facility with his staff 
of 20. His work does not require a P3 clean room, how- 
ever, so its equipment is being removed. 

It is also remarkable that the research park is nowhere 
near San Antonio’ medical centers; the donated land 
that helped get the park started is, instead, in the far 
northwestern suburbs of the city, only five miles from 
Castroville. On seeing the site, researchers requested 
on-site housing and support facilities; designed by 
Overland Partners of San Antonio, these are being built 
within walking distance. Kell says that a certain level of 
physical isolation is sought by researchers: “It helps cre- 
ite a feeling of community.” Nevertheless, this isolation 
trom San Antonio means that the project will repeat a 
familiar pattern: Whatever jobs are created will be in 
the already affluent suburbs. 


Rice University, Houston 


BY CONTRAST, the new George R. Brown Hall, a new 
home for a new institute of biosciences and bioengi- 


Brown Hall (top, with 
site plan, above}, will 
unite biochemistry and 
cellular-development 
researchers and link 
existing chemistry and 
biology buildings. 


The Medical Research 
Building at UTMB features 
innovative air handling, 
minimizing the visual 
impact of exhaust stacks, 
Partial interstitial spaces 
give labs flexibility. 


PROJECT George R. Brown Hall 

CUENT Rice University 

ARCHITECT Cyrrilridge Seven tesv- 
ciates; RWS Architects, assvei- 
ated architects 

CONSULTANTS I i¢/ter P Voore 
(structural); CHP Associates 
(MEP); Eart Walls (laberatory) 

CONTRACTOR The Lott Group 

PHOTOGRAPHER Parul Hester 


PROJECT Medical Research Build. 


ing, Galveston 
CHENT UT Medical Branch 
ARCHITECT }looverč Furr Houston 
CONSULTANTS Fsrnond anid 
Ciifford (MEP), Witter P 
Moore & Accociates (structural) 
CONTRACTOR Robert E Mikee 
PHOTOGRAPHER Nhan Nuiyen/ 
Aker Photography 
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Right: Peter Jay Zweig 
Architects designed a 
cerystal-like skylight for 
new research labs in 
Amarillo. 


Below and below right: 
Contrasting colors 
brighten the informal 
gathering place formed 
by the junction of lab 
corridors, 


Bottom right: Zweig’s 
model of the proposed 
laboratory complex, 
linking buildings through 
underground corridors. 
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PROJECT Laboratory Addition, 
Don and Sybil Harrington 
Cancer Center, Amarillo 


CUENT Don and Sybil Harrington 


Cancer Center, Amarillo 
ARCHITECT Peter Jay Zweig 
Architects, Houston 


PHOTOGRAPHER /erer Jay Zweig 
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neering at Rice University, is planned to support a 
home-grown effort. The new building will unite exist- 
ing biology and biochemistry faculties, and allow for ex- 
pansion into new areas of research. 

Designed by Cambridge Seven Associates of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (with RWS Architects of Houston as as- 
sociated architects), and approaching completion, the 
building sits athwart the north-south axis of the campus, 
physically linking the M.D. Anderson Biological Labo- 
ratories (1958, by George Pierce and Abel B. Pierce) 
with the Chemistry Building (1925, by Cram & 
Ferguson and William Ward Watkin) with a generously 
proportioned arcade. The three-story building, with its 
two laboratory wings, combines explicit references to 
the high central sallyport and decorative brick-and- 
stone banding of Rice's landmark Lovett Hall (1912, by 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson), although with none of 
the variation of wall depth and fenestration that give the 
original such presence; parapets partially obscuring the 
roofline also echo the 1983 Seely G. Mudd Computer 
Laboratory by Charles ‘Tapley Associates and the west- 
ern end of James Stirling and Michael Wilford’s 1981 
architecture school addition, nearby. The image of the 
building is dominated, however, by towering rectilinear 
metal exhaust-air stacks, rising from the junction of each 
laboratory wing with the crossing administrative wing. 

In announcing the project in 1988, Rice University 
officials emphasized that links to the nearby Texas 
Medical Center (Houston's largest employment center) 
would help fund research and speed commercial appli- 
cation of new discoveries, 


UT Medical Branch, Galveston 

THE NEW Medical Research Building at the University 
of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston also serves an 
ongoing faculty effort. The seven-story building, near- 
ing completion on the campus of the state's oldest medi- 
cal school, was designed by Hoover & Furr Architects 
of Houston. The adjacent Basic Science Building (1967, 
Wilson Morris Crain & Anderson) was the last research 
building at UTMB; the buildings are linked by a two- 
level pedestrian bridge. Architect Kirby Keahy of 
Hoover & Furr, chief designer of the project, says that 
the building is part of an effort to rejuvenate research at 
UTMB; its four seon-to-be-occupied floors will relieve 
crowding of current research faculty, while three others 
will be used as new faculty is attracted. (The building 
can eventually be expanded to 11 floors.) 

Hoover & Furr minimized the visual impact of the 
expected exhaust stacks (and saved on both construction 
and maintenance costs) by following the example of the 
National Institutes of Health; the building’s fume hoods 
for each quarter of a floor are “manifolded” together. 
Another innovation that supports ease of maintenance 
in the building is the use of partial interstitial floors cen- 
tered over the laboratory corridors; these create a ser- 
vice zone that extends seven feet into each lab module, 
and allow the ceiling to rise to 10 feet in the remaining 
28 horizontal feet of space. 


UT Permian Basin, Midland 
OFFICIALS AT the University of Texas Permian Basin in 
Odessa also hope for help in diversifying the local 


‘conomy from the university’ new Center for Energy Left: A small lake at The 
ind Economic Diversification. “The center was built as Center for Energy and 

# partnership between higher education and private Economic Diversification 
nterprise,” says UT Permian Basin President Duane was created by flooding 


Leach. “Our aim is to promote new businesses by trans- 
lerring technology.” 

Designed by Rhotenberry Wellen Architects of Mid- 
land, the new 30,000-square-foot center is located at a 
highway intersection near the Midland-Odessa airport. 
\Vhereas most similar research centers around the state 
ire keyed to biotechnology (or, as in the case of the new 
Science Center Addition at the University of Houston, 
tor research into superconductivity as well), this new 
West Texas Campus is a business incubator facilitating 
the flow of information between university and business 
leaders, with a library and auditorium, along with a wing 
of oil-and-gas-technology laboratories. Arranged 
jround a central skylit circulation spine, the brick-clad 
center stands beside a small lake formed by flooding a 
caliche pit on the 183-acre site (its water is used for fire 
protection and irrigation, and is treated on site for use 
in the building). 


a caliche pit. 


Harrington Center, Amarillo 

UHE NEW LABORATORIES at the Research Center of the 
Don and Sybil Harrington Cancer Center in Amarillo, 
lesigned by Peter Jay Zweig Architects of Houston, are 
the first phase of a research center conceived by Phillip 
Periman, M.D., the center’s president and medical di- 
ctor. Periman says he wants “to rival the Salk Institute 
ind bring the best researchers in the world to Amarillo.” 
he 5,000-square-foot first phase of the center, com- 
pleted in 1990, is built on the first level (a level below 
vrade) within Northwest Texas Hospital (1982, de- 
igned by a joint venture of Hannon, Daniel and 
Dickerson of Amarillo; O'Connell Probst and Zelsman 
of Austin; and Wilson/Doche Architects of Amarillo). 
Fhe first researcher working there is Allen 
ldmundson, Ph.D., who moved to Amarillo from the 
University of Utah. Edmundson is a molecular biologist 


Above: The center's entry 
is strongly lit at night. 


left: The center’s public 
area is set between a 
library and an auditorium. 


Below: A pergola curves 
along the lake’s edge. 


who uses x-ray crystallography to delineate the three- KEY TO PLAN 
A A ERS A S ” . 1 ENTRY 13 COMPUTER 
dimensional structure of proteins. Zweig says that 2 RECEPTION 14 FUTURE OFFICES 
ET «os ; Dee, 3 LOBBY 15 SECRETARY 
building under the existing hospital structure was espe- 4 AUDITORIUM 18 COFFEE 
r Fi , 5 CONFERENCE 17 FILES 
cially suited to research involving crystallography: 6 AUDIOVISUAL 18 STORAGE 
d ` , ony ` Ay 7 UBRARY 19 MECHANICAL 
Fdmundson’s crystal-growing experiments last for B STUDY CARREL 20 SHOP/LAB 
> x s Ai » 9 WORKROOM 21 JANITOR 
years, and the temperatures in the “cold rooms” where 10 orice 22 TELEPHONE 
= Tt KITCHEN 23 ELECTRICAL 
they take place cannot vary more than half a degree. 12 CLASSROOM 24 COURTYARD 


Some 15,000 square feet of laboratories for research 
into hematopoiesis (blood formation) are now under 
construction. With Edmundson’ laboratories, they are 
iranged around a circular central node, which Zweig 
says he conceived as a combination break room 
ind plaza opening off a village street; in this | 
elass-block-walled, brightly painted space, | 
which receives daylight from a crystal-like $ 
glazed lantern that pokes up into an atrium 
within the hospital, researchers from different AA s 
disciplines will cross paths and, it is hoped, fall >S 
into the chance conversations that spark creativity. 

Interest in both basic research and its commercial- 


PROJECT Center for Energy and Economic Diversifi- 
carton, Midland 

ARCHITECT Rhotenherry Wellen Architects & Plan- 
mers, Midland 

~ CUENT UT Austit/Texas Permian Basin Foundation 

: CONTRACTOR Rote & Sons, Ii 


ization is strong in communities throughout Texas. The me. = CONSULTANTS Agnew Storrs (MEP); C.W Ellis 
challenge will be to build on this new industrial base in i (structural) 

. . »._ ” 2 f 
creating livable cities for the next century. TA N PHOTOGRAPHER Pasil Hester 
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PROJECT FM Austin Center, 
Phases 2 and 3 

CUENT FM, Sr. Panl, Mini, 

ARCHITECT CRSS orehitects, lie. 
(Paul A. Kennan, PALA, design 
principal: Jane Stansfeld, project 
director; Jim McGregor, design 
director; Robert Reid, technical 
director; Alison Boyles and Ger- 
ry Mercado, project architects; 
Lewis May, dandscape/planner) 

CONSULTANTS Fick Evans Ascuci- 
ates (acoustical); MEP (cogen- 
eration); Rolf Jensen {eudte); 
JanCam (communications); 
Sako Security (security): Craig 
Roeder (lighting) 

CONTRACTOR Sustin Commercial 


PROJECT JDM Austin 

CUENT JM /Prentiss Properties 
joint venture 

ARCHITECT CRSS Architects, Inc, 
(Paul Kennon, FATA, design 
principal: Jane Stansfeld, project 
director; Tim Conray, project 
manager; Robert Reid, technical 
director; Jim McGregor, design 
director) 

CONSULTANTS Jack Evans slssoci- 
utes (acoustical); Sako Security 
(security); Mulbauser/MeCleary 
(food service); Rolf Jensen Assur. 
(code); JanCom (teleconmmunica- 
tions); Persobn/Habn (vertical 
transportation); Pran (aulto- 
visual); Theo Kondas (lighting); 
Peter Walker and Partners 
(landscape) 

CONTRACTOR Austin Commercial 

PHOTOGRAPHER K. Greg Hursley 
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SPACE, PUBLIC FACE 


By Ray Don Tilley 


OF THE TWO CORPORATIONS whose projects are 
shown here, IBM has been in Austin longer. As early as 
the 1960s, IBM was making Selectric typewriters in the 
city, and over the years the company created a scattered 
ampus of research and production buildings in North 
Austin, low-scale structures mostly hidden from the 
Burnet Road corridor by veils of landscape and security 
checks. 3M’s presence, on the other hand, was created 
overnight. The Minnesota-based high-tech materials 
giant picked Austin during the city’s ’80s heyday as the 
new, more temperate base for four of its divisions. 

3M is now doubling the size of its 1.2-million-square- 
foot office-and-research complex in far West Austin. 
The new project will fulfill the second and third of four 
phases planned for its sensitive [62-acre Hill Country 
site. It comes after work with local environmentalists 
and city government to protect the endangered golden- 
cheeked warbler, which populates the sites live-oak- 
studded canyon. For the warblers' sake and for employ- 
ees’ views, CRSS has rotated its second-phase lab build- 
ings 90 degrees and pulled the block back 50 feet from 
its originally planned spot on the canyon’s edge. 

One key post-occupancy evolution of the architects’ 
design for the first phase is 3M5 unique skylight system. 
The series of paired reflectors, which are coated with a 
fresnel-lens materials developed specifically for the in- 
stallation by 3M, creates a deceptively outdoor-like 
space from the enclosed “paseo” that connects offices to 
laboratory blocks. The first-phase system placed one re- 
flector outside and one inside, creating a striking roof 
line of light “scoops” but also considerable maintenance 


Far left: View 
across canyon 
to Phases 2 
and 3 site. 


Above left: 
Phase 1 fight 
moniter. 


? Ni “AAS Above: Phase 
1 2/3 monitor 


Right: Phase 1 
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needs. Second/third-phase reflectors will be completely 
enclosed, their arrangement adding, in fact, a pleasing 
alternation of pieces of direct light and strips of reflected 
light. One could assume 3M and CRSS will have the 
chance, in the project’ final phase, to refine the market- 
able design even further. 

IBM's new IWD/ESD (workstation and electronic 
systems groups) Consolidation betrays its design “for 
the market,” in comparison with design solely for a 
company, as with 3M5 regional headquarters. Devel- 
oped in joint venture with Prentiss Properties, the IBM 
project is a spartan, precast-panel-clad campus of six 
office-and-research buildings with nearly identical plans 
(a seventh structure and two more parking garages will 
fill out the master plan), centered on an entry-court- 
yard-dining hall sequence. [BM will initially use all the 
space for 3,400 employees, but it can easily scale back if 
needed and let Prentiss lease space to other tenants. 

Outwardly restrained compared with IBMS Solana 
showpiece in North ‘Texas, the buildings sport subtly el- 
egant interiors and sit among well-landscaped connec- 
tive spaces and parking areas. The parking that fronts 
the project, in fact, is mitigated by numerous Eastern 
Red Cedars (local cedars produce too much pollen). 

IBM's complex also serves an important civic-like 
role. Amid its nondescript predecessors, it is a needed 
focal building, a rare public gesture along this inwardly 
focused high-tech corridor. Context did not allow an- 
other landscape-commanding Solana, bur this IBM cen- 
ter, as it steps up a gentle southward rise, goes a long 
way toward kindling a missing community image. TA 
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IBM's administrative and 
research complex (left) 
steps up a gentle slope 
in North Austin, a civic 
presence along a sparse 
high-tech industrial strip. 
Its landscape-softened 


connective spine (below) 
owes a debt to Solana, 
as do its subtle interiors 
(bottom, l-r: elevator 
lobby, interior corridor, 
perimeter corridor) by 
CRSS‘s Scott Strasser, 
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Plan of research building 

(below) shows motor court 
at bottom, lobby at center, 
guest services and training 
at left, open office at right. 


Top: The lobby space of 
the Fujitsu research 
building, with its dramatic 
black-granite floor and 
coffer-lit, wood-paneled 
walls, is the only public 
ares in the complex. 


Above right: The research 
building, the first of three 
planned for the site, faces 
a small lake. 


Right: Omniplan designed 
a facility of sharply 
delineated glass and 
concrete, matching the 
clients no-nonsense 
corporate culture. 
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FUJITSU, PHASE | 


By Joel Warren Barna 


THE 370,000-SQUARE-FOOT, $80-MILLION first phase 
of the Fujitsu America, Inc., facility in Richardson, de- 
signed by Omniplan, Inc., of Dallas and completed in 
1990, is a milestone in the growth of a new industrial 
base in North Central ‘Texas. 

It is Fujitsu’ first telecommunications-research and 
manufacturing center to be built outside Japan, and it 
embodies a major commitment by the company to the 
U.S. market. Later phases could nearly triple the size of 
the facility; construction costs at completion are esti- 
mated at aver $250 million, Employment at the plant, 
company spokesmen estimate, will grow to 1,200 in 
1992 and may reach 4,500 by the end of the decade. 
Most employees will work in the project's automated 
manufacturing plant, while up to 500 workers would be 
researchers in electrical and mechanical engineering. 

The Fujitsu plant is only one of the latest additions to 
“Telecom Corridor,” a concentration of technology 
companies begun by Rockwell International and Texas 
Instruments in what the local chamber of commerce 
magazine says was “a vast amount of barren land, once 
utilized for cotton fields” in the early 1980s in the 
North Dallas suburban city of Richardson. Other 
companies with facilities in the city include Swedish- 
based Ericsson North America (rumored to be on the 
verge of announcing a major new project); Northern 
Telecom/BNR (which has a new 18-story office tower 
and three-story research center under construction; 
Hardy McCullah/MLM of Dallas is architect of record, 
with Richard Ferrara, Architects, Inc., of Richardson, 
the design architects); MCI ‘Telecommunications (see 
TA Jan/Feb 1991); and Electrospace Systems, Inc., a 
Chrysler subsidiary that manufactures communications 
equipment for military and industrial customers. 

Omniplan designed Fujitsu’ three-story research 
building facing a small lake on the site across a visitor- 
parking lot. The buildings facade and materials—a re- 
flective glass curtain wall set behind a taut concrete 
frame—reflect the clients no-nonsense corporate cul- 
ture. A double-height foyer, with wood-paneled walls 
and black granite floors, in which light from the entry is 
screened by a curving limestone-clad wall, is the only 
public space in the project. Access to the laboratories 
and offices in the research building is tightly controlled. 
A cafeteria, looking out onto a landscaped courtyard, 
links the research building with the factory space. TA 


PROJECT Fujitsu Armeria, lie, Richardson 

CUENT Fujitsun America, Ini 

ARCHITECT Orminiplan, Dallas (Lionel Morrison, project designer; Key 
Kolb, project manager; Michael Archers Martha Schantz; Kevin 
Glasscock) 

CONSULTANTS frockette. Davis, Drake (structural); Blam Engineer 
(MEP); Albert H. Hail? Associates (civi); SWA Group (landscape); 
inchitecturul Lighting Design (lighting); HG. Rice & Co, (fondservice) 

COMSTRUCTION MANAGER Tiil inn Construction Management 

CONTRACTOR HCR Contrartory 

PHOTOGRAPHER Blackmon Vinters 


TANDY’S BIG BLOCK 


By Barbara Koerble 


UNLIKE MANY HIGH-TECH CORPORATIONS that have 
led to suburbia, the Tandy Corporation located its new 
technology center in downtown Fort Worth, since ital- 
ready held a four-block tract of land immediately to the 
west of the existing Tandy Center. 

The design of the Tandy Technology Center, a six- 
story, 215,000-square-foot facility housing computer- 
esearch divisons, combines two broad base floors with 
J pierced upper volume that lets daylight into the top 
tour levels, At the base of the square lightwell is a land- 
scaped outdoor dining terrace covered with a pyramidal 
tlass roof. The two lower floors contain a large com- 
puter room, video and conference rooms, a public infor- 
mation area, and a drive-through loading dock. 

The interiors feature black and rosa vanga granite 
floors in reception areas, and a 6-inch raised floor in of- 
fice areas, which achieves the flexibility of a “smart” 
building with all electrical, phone, and computer wiring 
fully accessible beneath the floor. 

What is more problematic is how the center met its 
urban challenges. Rotated 45 degrees, the building sits 
like an isolated sculpture against the city’s grid. It seems 
as introverted as if it were in a self-contained office park; 
it materials speak somewhat to the parent facility, but to 
little else around it, and its reflective dark windows are 
impenetrable to the view of passersby. Mundane precast 
concrete spandrels with red granite accents do not en- 
hance the building’s uncomplicated modernist volume. 

Architect Jack Yardley says that since the four-block 
site is planned to incorporate future buildings at the 
west end, the Technology Center was rotated to create 
four triangular parks at its base, two of which have been 
developed in the present scheme. 

The parks reflect a high degree of commitment to 
exterior landscaping, and should help soften the less 
sensitive aspects of the existing urban streetwall. All ex- 
terior groundworks were designed by Newman, Jackson 
& Bieberstein and will be completed by mid-July. Cedar 
elms, live oaks, and crepe myrtles, arranged in linear 


fashion, and double rows of yaupon holly trees surround 
both an outdoor amphitheater and a dining area visible 
from a lower-level glass wall in Tandy Center. An abun- 
dance of spiraling low seat walls, movable furniture, and 
limited areas of granite paving are functional touches 
organically incorporated into the lush planting scheme. 

These spaces, however, are at best quasi-public: they 
were developed primarily to serve Tandy employees and 
patrons of the Tandy shopping center and are sur- 
rounded by an aluminum fence with lockable gates. 
While the gardens are sunken below street level, the 
architects’ placement of large-caliper trees should form 
an enticing green canopy arching above the street en- 
trances. Yet Tandy officials are still deliberating as to 
whether pedestrians passing on the street will have ac- 
cess during the day to the garden areas. 

‘Tandy was the first large corporation to make a com- 
mitment to downtown Fort Worth by locating its of- 
fices and retail facility there. Thus far, the sum of 
‘Tandy’s built complex of superblocks, however, contains 
numerous shortcomings. The urban parks it has in- 
cluded offer the best hope to mitigate insularity with a 
valuable public amenity. TA 


The Tandy Technology 
Center sits askew to the 
downtown grid (above) 
near the new courts 
building and Tandy 
Center, whose materials 
it echoes, Connections to 
Tandy Center will be 
made at and below 
grade (above left), 
splitting a terraced park 
(site plan, left) that fills 
the voids created by the 
Technology Center's 
rotated siting. 


PROJECT indy Technology Cen- 
ter, Fart Worth 

CUENT Tandy Corporation 

ARCHITECTS //KS, Inc., Dallas 
(design architect: Jack Yardley; 
project manager; Glen Arden) 

CONSULTANTS Newman, Jackson 
& Bicberstein (landscape); 
Blum Consulting Engineers 
(mechanical); Carter & Bur- 
gese (vil); Vartable Acoustics 
(audio-visual); Schiff & Associ 
ates (security) 

CONTRACTOR Robert I. AlcKee 

PARKING GARAGE CONTRACTOR 
Thomas S. Byrne 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Blackmon Winterskubner 
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INTERIORS 


Joiner Rowland Serio Koeppel 42 
CRSS simulated the gritty edge of an industrial 
workplace, while providing an impressive image 
for a mid-size advertising agency. 


Jesse H. Jones Theater 44 
Inserting a modern theater beneath the San 
Jacinto Monument, Ray Bailey Architects has 
transformed but not touched an original gallery. 


Austin Lyric Opera 45 
With aggressive and generous support from The 
Bommarito Group, the Lyric Opera has gained 
roomy and striking new headquarters space. 


Where Concrete and Color Collide 


PROJECT Offices fur Joiner Rowland 
Serio Koeppel, Dallas 

CUENT Joiner Rowland Serio 
Koeppel 

ARCHITECT CRSS frettects, in, 
Houston 

CONSULTANT Hro Avis, New 
Vark (lighting) 

CONTRACTOR Jomes Kurtz Con- 
arterian, Dallas 

PHOTOGRAPHER hun AeGrath. 
San Franana 
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LOCATED ACROSS from The 
Crescent in a fiux-Seeond 
Empire brick building (com- 
plete with mansard), the new 
work spaces of the Dallas ad- 
vertising firm Joiner 
Rowland Serio Koeppel de- 
rive nothing from the 
arriviste French provincial 
architecture that sprouted so 
luxuriantly in the neartown 
Dallas neighborhood since 
the 1940s. The 5,000-square- 
foot office, designed by 
CRSS Architects, Ine.’s inte- 
rior architecture division, re 
lies instead on a minimalist 
industrial vocabulary to ex 
press tenants’ creativity. 
Client spaces are immedi- 
ately to the right of the main 
entrance. ‘Jo the left, along a 
narrow passageway that hi- 
sects the bony, L-shaped plan 
are offices (on the window 
side) and service areas, m- 


cluding a finhouse-like series 
of storage closets that 
stretches the length of the 
hallway. In the angle of the 
plan, kept unpartitioned, is 
the design studio, while 
around the corner are addi- 
tional offices and closets. 
Fhe plan's unusually thick- 
looking walls are tormed by 
the sloping roof into which 
this top-floor office has been 
nestled. 

lo establish a neutral 
backdrop for advertising- 
campaign presentations, the 
client-related spaces were 
treated in white tones and 
furnished with black and 
white chairs and light-col- 
ored wood tables (along with 
ac hromium y ellow chair and 
gridded particle-board parti- 
tion). The work area, on the 
other hand, was painted grey 
WwW ith strong Ci lor accents, 


and its floor and ceiling were 
left uncovered to expose con- 
erete underfoot and 
ductwork and structure over- 
head, The fittings, such as 
track lighting, sliding barn 
doors, and exposed hight 
bulbs, add to its intended 
coarse texture. 

No attempt was made to 
hide the messy vitality of the 
wark spaces: The studio can 
be seen at the end of the hall- 
way, and offices are only a 
barn door away. in fact, as if 
to mock convention, the two 
zones collide abruptly along a 
random diagonal line that 
slices through the conference 
room and reception area. 
There, as in every other cli- 
ent space, one is shocked to 
see the pristine, snow-white 
carpet. for example, abut the 
raw concrete. (It is less clear 
why this dramatic effect is re- 


KEY TO PLAN 
2 2 1 RECEPTION 
L. a 2 OFFICE 
3 STUDIO 


4 WORKROOM 


5 KITCHEN 


6 DARKROOM 


7 SPRAY BOOTH 
8 COLOR ROOM 


peated in a private area such 
as the kitchen.) 

Che informal atmosphere 
is highlighted in the office's 
most public space, the recep- 
tion area, which is furnished 
with little more than three 
less-than-plush armehairs 


and an out-of-the-catalogue 
desk. The architects’ skill in 
this project has been to 
complement the clients de- 
liberately relaxed attitude 
with equally relaxed yet in- 
dustrious designs. 

Niko Letunic 


Facing page: The sparsely 
furnished reception area 


holds little more than three 
wooden chairs and a desk. 


This page, top left: Past the 
reception desk is a narrow 
hallway leading to the stu- 
dio. On the right ore offices; 
on the left, storage closets. 


INTERIORS 


Top: A yellow cutout parti- 
tion separates studio desks 
from more utilitarian spaces, 
such as spray booths, light 
tables, and fiat-storage files. 


Above: View into the ven- 
dors’ conference roam, 
which expresses a collision 
between the office's two 
zones with concrete abutting 
white corpet. 
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INTERIORS 


State’s Theater 


BECAUSE OF its experience 
with several historie Texas 
structures, Ray Bailey Archi- 
tects of Houston was selected 
to transform one of the 
undenised art galleries ar the 
hase of the San Jacinto 
Monument (1937, Alfred C. 
Finn) into a state-of-the-art 
theater for film, video, and 
slide Presentanons, including 
Tèxas Forever!, a chronicle af 
the Battle of San Jacinto. 

The architects met tech- 
nology and seating needs for 
the new Jones Theater while 
adhering to Secretary of the 
Interior guidelines for reha 
bilitating National Register 
structures, and other strin- 
gent state rules. Most impor 
tant, no attachments could be 
made to the existing terrazzo, 
limestone, or plaster, so that 
new construction could be 
removed later withour dam- 
age to the original shell 

Che architects inserted a 
free-standing stage and pre 
jection room that bracket a 
stepped seating platform for 
160 spectators, Terrazzo was 
left uncovered on the perim- 
eter new acoustical walls, 
which conceal lighting, wir 
ing, and speakers, reveal 
glimpses of the original walls; 
ductwork was placed above 
the existing ceiling; and the 
screen's Iraming was an- 
chored co the exterior con- 
crete wall by steel tubes in- 
serted through air-condition 
ing grills. New features, such 
as a bronze railing and ma- 
hogany lecterns that echo the 
serenity of prewar design, 
may soon allow the theater 
itself to become 4 cherished 
part of the monument. NL 


The theater (above) was in- 
serted into an existing gal- 
lery, which included a 
plaque (right) honoring 
battle veterans. Mahogany 
lecterns and luminous sand- 
blasted-glass stars (fer right} 
bring new richness. 
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Prosecy fhe Jesse H. Fones The 
tter for Texas Stuilies, Lar Port 

CUEMT Sve Javmto Nusen of thi 
tory Assoctatior 

ARCHITECT Kiry Hailey Avelutevts. fm 

CONSULIANTS Hirer P Moare ind 
Iisnciates (structural); MAS č 
bsociates (MEP; Michael Jobn 
Smith (lighting): Wirts/Silver 
stein (AV production): Mees An 
ilio Visual (AV egmipment) 
Boner Assweiates, Ine. (acoustical) 

CONTRACTOR IIS. Hellas Con 
struction € wp 

PHOTOGRAPHER Rick Gurine 


For a Song 


RECENTLY, the Austin Lyric 
Opera moved its headquar- 
ters away from the historic 
Sixth Street entertainment 
district to escape high rents, 
scarce parking, and occa- 
sional disturbances, The not 
for-profit arts organization’ 


bare-bones budget, however, eo 
would only have covered ba- OPERA 


sic engineering services for 
an office to house 10 employ 
ees and 20 volunteers. 

fo ease the Lyric Operas 
plight, Marla Bommarito, an 
interior designer and arts pa 
tron, donated her firm’s ser- 
vices. Because of the eco- 
nomic crunch, The Bomma- 
rito Group not only designed 
the new space but scoured 
San Antonio and Austin for 
donated materials and labor, 

Phe response was so posi 
tive that, the designers claim, 
beggars became choosers 

lhe new 2,000-square-foon 
quarters (across town in a re 
tail/office complex off West 
Sixth Street) sparkle with the 
mits of benefactors, from 
syntheric-marble counters to 
a mural of the “Phantom of 
the Opera,” executed pro bono 
by San Marcos artist Susan 
Keller. All goods and services 
such as the lighting fixtures, 
carpeting, signage, painting, 
and engineering and con 
STTUCTION Services Were fully 
or partly donated! (see “Re 
sources,” p. +9), 

Most of the credit, how- 
ever, belongs to the architects 
and designers, who compiled 
a wish list of materials and 
supplies and put them to ere- 
ative use. The dominating 
curved corrugated-tin parti- 
tions and sprightly color 
scheme (which includes ac- 
cents on the inside chords of 
the trusses), for example, 
complement generous win 
dow openings and ceiling 
heights to generate a lively, 
welcoming space for one of 
the city’s most-respeeted cul 
tural institutions, NE 


INTERIORS 


Left: Inside the generously lit 
front entrance sit a custom- 
designed reception desk, 
corrugated-tin partitions, 
and existing windows and 
trusses. 


Below leh: Curving parti- 
tions preduce a flowing 
rhythm, while painted 
trusses direct users‘ atten- 
tion toward the high pitehed 
ceiling. 


PROJECT (tices for the nein 
Lyric Opera 

CUENT olusin Lyrae Opera 

DESIGNER / fe Rommnarito Group 
lastin (Miurta Bonmarito, 
primeapal-in-vharge: Ben Adam, 
project aribitest; Susan Hriges 
Lanford, project designer) 

CONSULTANT Gerling, Prusnes 
Hind, ine. fenginerring) 

CONTRACTOR | [rchiiietural 
Habitat 

PHOTOGRAPHER Giovo Ilursley 
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High-tech center, local response 46 
IN PROGRESS Haldeman Powell Johns has de- 
signed a new Air Force logistical center with a 
mix of digital and Native American imagery 


Could Texas save the nation? 46 
ECONOMY While the country’s bad fortune is cer 
tainly nol to the slate’s long-term banefit, Texas 
should ride the crest of a coming recovery. 


Students design Environment 1 47 


SCHOOLS University of Houston students won a 
competition to design for the ultimate hostile site 


Balfour explores Berlin order 47 
BOOKS Rice dean Alan Balfour's new book looks 
al two centuries of politics and building 

Practice 47 
New Products and Literature 49 
Commemorating a City’s Origins 50 


N PAPER A hotel suite from Houston’s mythic post 
is resurrected symbolically for a new city focus. 
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High-tech center, local response 


REESS 


SOUTH ELEVATION 


BULDING 


PROGRAM 


~~ 


CINCULATION 


eTaucTune 


GROUND BROKE RECENTLY on the 95,000- 
square-foot Logistical Systems Operation 
Center at Tinker Air Force Base in Okla- 
homa City. The building ts divided into two 
general masses, a rectangular volume for the 
computer room and supporting spaces, and 
a smaller administrative portion combined 
from a skewed pair of structural grids. 
hese masses join along cruciform circula 

tion corridors, A curved entry and lobby el- 
ement marks their crossing. 


ECONOMY 


Could Texas save the nation? 


TEXAS WILL LEAD THE NATION out ol re- 
cession soon, according to economist Jared 
Hazleton, director of Texas A&M's Center 
for Business and Economic Analysis, speak- 
ing at a recent seminar at Texas A&M. 

“The only effect the national recession 
has had on Texas is to slow economic 
growth,” said Hazleton. “The state’ growth 
rates this year will not match 1980s levels 
but will continue to be good compared to 
the rest of the nation.” 

Even so, national and global economies 
remain increasingly critical to Texas’ eco- 


EAST ELEVATION theo 


Haldeman Powell Johns of Dallas de- 
signed a brick exterior that relieves the mo 
natany of vast windowless surfaces by using 
a second brick color in a repeating pattern 
abstracted from textile designs and other 
imagery ef local Native American tribes. 
The abstraction gestures to the culture and 
materials indigenous to the region and man- 
ages, quietly but effectively, to communicate 
the digital, high-tech functions and pro- 


Ray Don Tilley 


cesses housed inside. 


nomic future, Hazleton stressed. Mexico, 
especially, will be an important trading part 
ner, he said. Border towns, led by Laredo, 
saw employment grow substantially in 1990. 
“Much of this growth refleets recent events 
in Mexico that have opened up trade with 
the United States,” said Hazleton. 

He alse cited the Gulf Coast, buoyed by 
a strong petrochemical marker, but said tra- 
ditional oil, cotton, and cattle centers will 
continue to see only nominal growth, 

“The lesson is that increasingly, Texas’ 
economic growth depends more on human 
resources than natural resources,” said 
Hazleton, “Investment in all levels of educa- 
tion is essential.” RDT 


SCHOOLIS 


Students design Environment 1 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON architecture stu- 
dents Jobn Major and Peter Dorsey won a 
competition last fall to design “Environ- 
ment 1,” a research station at the South 
Pole. Sponsored by the ALA, ALAS, and the 
National Science Foundation, the contest 
drew 176 entries from 71 universities. Stu- 
dents designed for the “most comples fron 

tier of science, with technologies yet to be 
developed, while maintaining the essential 
pristine character of the vast polar region,” 
Major and Dorsey created an aluminum 
sheathed “wing” that would slice through 
blowing snow, preventing accumulations, 
Snow heated on the leeward edge would 
meet daily water needs. Sponsors were Guil- 
lermo Trott and Larry Bell. RDT 


Top: winners Peter Dorsey and John Majors 
visited the South Pole as a contest prize. 
Right: overhead view of winning scheme 
Below right: section of detail model 

Below: wind study of building form 


BOOKS 


Balfour explores Berlin order 


FEW CITIES IN EUROPE—indeed few cities 
anywhere in the world—have had such a 
checkered history as Berlin. 
Once the capital and leading 
commercial and intellectual 
center of Germany, it was 
virtually destroyed during 
the Second World War, 
only to rise again from the 
rubble. After the war, it was 
dismembered by the victori- 
ous Allies, becoming in the 
process the unwitting sym- 
bal of Germany’s plight as 
one of the principal battle- 
grounds of the Cold War. 


the [8th century, during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, Berlin was still a small, 
provincial town with a distinctly military 
cast. OF the city’s 147,000 inhabitants in 
1786, nearly one-fourth were soldiers. The 
rows and rows of gray bar 
Ae racks constructed to house 
Fredericks legions defined 
the character of the city’s ar- 
chitecture as much as its ba- 
roque and rococe palaces 
and government buildings. 
During the (9th century 
the city underwent a pro- 
found transformation. Be- 
ginning in the 1840s and 
“50s, it developed into a cen- 
ter Jor German heavy in- 
dustry, and in the 1880s it 


Viewed in the context of 
European history, Berlin's 
precipitous rise and fall oc- 
curred in an astonishingly 


Berlin: The Politics of Order 
1737-1989 (Rizzoli, New 
York, 1990) by Alan Balfour, 
270 poges, $39.95 cloth 


saw the rise of newly created 
electrical industry giants 
such as Siemens and AEG, 
Phe city’s growth as an in- 


brief ime. Although the city 

had been the residence of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the ruling dynasty of Prussia, since 
the Middle Ages, it did not emerge as an 
important metropolis until the unification of 


Germany in the 1870s. As late as the end of 


dustrial center was accom- 

panied by an extraordinary population ex- 
plosion. Thousands streamed into the city 
seeking jobs and new opportunities; in place 
af the old army barracks grew endless blocks 
“Survey.” continued on pige 48 


PRACTICE 


Meeting the infrastructure crisis 

lost October Congress designated 1991 as 
the Year of Infrastructure, hoping to bring to 
the fore one of the country’s most pressing 
public-policy issues. The Infrastructure Partner- 
ship, a coalition of engineering, transporte 
lion, housing, and construction groups, spon- 
sored “Americo’s Crisis, America’s Challenge, 
America’s Future,” a symposium held Apr. 8-9 
in Washington, D.C. Invited speakers included 
such leaders as U.S. Sen. Daniel P. Moynihan; 
Allanta mayor Maynard Jackson; Orlando, 
Fla,, planning director Richard Bernhardt; and 
Douglas Porter of the Urbon Land Institute in 
Washington, D.C. Topics discussed included 
recent technologies, innovation, and research 
that could solve the nation’s infrastructure 
woes; growth management at state and local 
levels; options available in mass transit; and 
public-private ventures ond privatization 
schemes to finance services and facilities 


Guide introduces environmental needs 
Another symposium held in Washington 
brough! logether architecls concerned about 
the environment las! November to discuss en 
ergy and resource conservation, “Crossroads: 
Architects and the Environment” kicked off the 
new AIA Committee on the Environment, which 
is developing the AIA Environmental Resource 
Guide, intended as a standard design refer- 
ence. The ERG could affect how billions of dol- 
lars are spent on construction by helping pro- 
fessionals evoluate the environmental impact of 
individual moterials. The gool will be to an- 
courage the construction of site-sensitive, en- 
ergy-conscious buildings that employ longer 
lasting, regional, recycled, and racyclable 
motlerials. While the guide is being compiled, 
AIA is offering its new Environmental Subscrip- 
tion Service newsletter to track the latest ERG 
research, For information, contac! Douglas 


Greenwood (202/626-7463). 


Architectural copyright law expanded 
On Oct, 28, 1990, ihe Congress amended 
the Copyright Act by passing, among other 
laws, the Architectural Works Copyright Pro 
tection Act, which extends protection to archi. 
teclural warks, nol just diagrams, models, and 
technical drawings as previously mandated 
Copyrightable now are the overall form of o 
building, the arrangement and composition of 
spaces, and exterior and inleriar design ele- 
ments. The legislation allows a judge to stop 
construction of a building that violates the law 
and even order o completed building to be de- 
molished; additionally, statutory penalties of 
up lo $100,000 may now be levied without 
proof of actual domage. A House report ac 
companying the Act noted that the amendment 
was prompted by the Berne [Switzerland] Con 
vention of March 1989, which requires mem- 
ber countries to provide copyrights for archi- 
leclure. Niko Letunic 
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SURVE 


In a spare 


lyrical, style, 
Balfour addresses 


¥ 


“Survey,” continwed from page #7 


of worker housing. By 1920, Berlin had a popu- 
lation of four million and covered an area 
the size of the entire Ruhr industrial region. 

In the period between the two World 
Wars, Berlin also emerged as a leading cen- 
ter for the artistic and scien- 
tific avant-garde, on par 
with Paris, Vienna, and 
London. Among the nu- 
merous luminaries working 


, often 


in the city in the 1920s were 

not only the Albert Einstein, Max 
historical and Planck, Peter Behrens, 
P Erich Mendelsohn, Bertolt 
architectural Brecht, Fritz Lang, and 
dimensions of this George Grosz. Once the 


complex urban 
matrix, but its 
sociological and 
philosophical 


backdrop. 


stepchild of Europes big cit- 
ies, Weimar Berlin became 
synonymous with the ex- 
perimental and the new, ex- 
periencing one of the most 
remarkable outpourings of 
creativity of this century. 

The 1930s and 40s, how- 
ever, brought a terrible reversal of fortune. 
Like some great urban Icarus that had flown 
tov high, the city fell—the victim of Nazi 
excesses, Allied bombs, and the harsh reali- 
ties of the postwar order, 


Ir is this story that Alan Balfour, dean of 
the Rice University School of Architecture, 
tells. Rather than presenting a history of the 
entire city, however, Balfour has focused on 
one small section surrounding the Leip- 
zigerplatz near the center of the old Berlin. 
Sicuated just south of the Brandenburg 
Gate, the Leipzigerplatz and the adjoining 
Potsdamerplarz formed the busiest square in 
prewar Berlin, site of hotels, department 
stores, offices, and entertainment centers. 

‘The great square grew up around the 
Potsdam Gate, built by Friedrich Wilhelm I 
in 1737. Over the next nwo centuries the 
area was remade over and over again, as 
each successive generation sought to impose 
its own stamp of order and meaning. Bal- 
four traces these myriad changes and then 
discusses the many buildings and projects 
connected with the site, among them Gilly’s 
unrealized monument to Frederick the 
Great, Schinkel’s neoclassical gates, Men- 
delsohn’s sleek modern Columbus Haus, 
Hitler's plans for a Great Hall and an enor- 
mous triumphal arch, and Kisenman’s recent 
aparunent house near Checkpoint Charlie. 

Ina spare, often lyrical, style, Balfour ad- 
dresses not only the historical and architec- 
tural dimensians of this complex urban ma- 


trix, but its sociological and philosophical 
backdrop. He draws on a variety of sources, 
from the standard historical works to the 
writings of Walter Benjamin and Oswald 
Spengler. In this attempt to reach a deeper 
historical understanding—what Balfour calls 
“the ideals, myths, and fiction” of this 
place—iies the real value of his work. 
Along the way one may have some reser- 
vations about some of Balfour's conclusions. 
[ am not convinced, for example, that Men- 
delsohn’s Columbus Haus, which in the 
early 1930s housed a Woolworth’s and other 
similar establishments, represents “the 
simple negation and antithesis of the much 
more ambiguous products of modern com- 
mercialism.” And I am puzzled as to why, 
given his interest in political and social his- 
tory, Balfour did not devote more time to 
discussing the Wilhelmine era, when the 
Leipzigerplatz, with its great department 
stores and offices, became a symbol of the 
power and prestige of the new bourgeoisie. 
But such objections are minor. This is an 
important book and, in light of recent 
events, essential reading. Christopher Long 


Christopher Long is an architectural historian 
with the Texas State Historical Association. 


Texas Society of Architects 


Committee on Architecture for Health 


presents 


| Health Care 2000: 
Technology Assessment and More 


in conjunction with the 


Texas Hospital Association Convention 
Monday, June 3, 1991, in Houston 
Speaker: Doug Henderson-James, Senior Analyst, Glaxco Inc. 


Learn how the development of medically-related technology is incorporated into design of 
health care facilities. Exhibits open 10:30 a.m. to Noon; program is Noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Advance registration (if received by May LO) is $55 THA registration fee, plus $30 TSA fee. 
On-site registration is $70 THA fee, plus $30 TSA fee. Price includes lunch, program, and 
admission to the exhibit hall. For registration information, call THA at 512/465-1017. 
If you have questions about the program, call Craig Beale at HKS, 214/969-5599. 
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Cirele 138 on the reader inquiry card 
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New Products and Literature 


a 


A 
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The Classic Jackson 
collection from Da- 
kota Jackson, Inc., 
including the Sat- 
urn Stool (left) and 
Self-Winding Table 
(right) ts available ai 
David Sutherland 
Inc. in Dallas. 
Circle 190 on the 


ae 
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reader ingniry card. 


SURVEY 


ty 


Department of Transporta- 
tion Symbol Signs are avail- 
able on diskette from the 
Society of Environmental 
Graphic Designers. 

Circle 131 on the 


render inquiry card, 


The $40,9-million TriParty improvements 
in downtown San Antonio includes 4.5 
million multicolored concrete paving stones 
(covering 1.1 million square feet) from 
Mobay Corp., a Bayer USA company. 


Circle 135 on the render inquiry card. 
; annati 
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Pre Finish Metals Ine. of 
fers Enduratex™ the steel 


door that mimics wood, 
Cirefle 136 on the 


reader inquiry can. 
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ARCHITECT: Wellrounded, professional, minimum 3 years 
experience Stable, self-starter, client-oriented, team player, 
minimum | year AuloCAD experience, with institutional 
project background. Competitive salary, benefits. Mail/ 
deliver resume with client references: Jeanne Ware, Cox/ 
Croslin and Associates, Inc., 6907 Cap. of Texas Hwy 
N., #200, Austin 78731. EOE 


_FOR SALE 


4 1912 S. Congress Ave. 
Austin, Texas 78704 


bas fh 

Dee Fox(512}447-6918 
bye! G m Tel (512)447-0335 

PH EALS $21.00 ZESA 


STAMPS $15.00 
STAMP PADS $ 3.00 


Prompt 2 Day Turn-Around 
Call, Mail or Fax Your Order M/C & VISA Accepted 


RESOURCES 
3M Austin Center, p. 38 
Concrete block: Featherlite; ceiling sys- 
tems: Rulon; brick: Acme Brick; lighting: 
Eliptipar; systems furniture: Stectease, 
Hauserman; carpet: Milliken; lab case- 
work and fume hoods: Kewaunce; roof- 
ing: 3M; ceiling tiles: Armstrong; glass: 
Guardian Glass 


Vistawall Architectural 
Products has introduced 
Vistawall Glass Systems 
swing doors and sliders. 


Cirele 137 on reader inguiry cand. 


Joiner Rowland Serio Koeppel, p. 42 
Tables: Herman Miller, Zeeland, MI; seat- 
ing: Jasper, Jasper, IN; carpet: Stratton, 
Dalton, GA; lighting: Halo, Elk Grove Vil- 
lage. IL: NL Corp., Cleveland, OH; Pru- 
dential; rolling files: Lyons; paint: Devoe, 
Louisville, KY 


Jesse H. Jones Theater, p. 44 

Door closers: Norton Door Closers, 
Houston; concealed hinges: Soss Hinges, 
Houston; acoustical wall and ceiling: 
Suretchwall System, Houston; wall fabric: 
Designtex, Houston; carpet: Bentley, Hous- 
ton; drapery: Arc-Com Fabrics, Ine., 
Orangeburg, NY; seating: JG, Quakertown, 
PA; custom lecterns: Van San, Inc., Indus- 
try, CA; lighting: National Cathode Corpo- 
ration, New York (cold cathode); Halo 
Lighting Division, Houston (downlights, 
track fixtures); Lighting Services, Ine., 
Houston (track, track fixtures); Norbert 
Belfer, Ocean, NJ (steplights); Prescolite, 
Houston (surface-mounted downlights) 


lustin Lyric Opera, p. +5 

Vinyl tile: Azrock Industries, San Antonio; 
painting: Spectrum Painting, Austin; floor 
covering: Carpet Services, Austin; electri- 
cian: TM Electric, Austin; signage: Austin 
Architectural Graphics, Austin; lighting: 
Focus, San Antonin; solid surfacing mate- 
rial: Gibraltar, by Ralph Wilson Plastics; re- 
ception desk, pedestal: design by Susan 
Briggs Lanford, The Bommarito Group 


Wilsonart’s Craftwood Tinted Veneers 
complement Color Quest laminates. 
Circle 139 on the reader inquiry card. 


Kval Market- 
ing originated 
the Niesan- 
bach (knees- 
and-back) task 
chair for use 
as a traditional 
or an ergo- 
nomic kneg- 
rest chair. 
Civede 138 an the 
reader inquiry 
cand, 
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Commemorating 
a City’s Origins 
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PAPER 


A YEAR AGO, during the AIA Convention in 
Houston, one of the most interesting attrac- 
tions was not at the George R. Brown Con- 
vention Center but at the Diverse Works 
gallery, among an ambitious exhibition of 
conceptual proposals, “Project: HOUSTON.” 

While architects and visitors strolled 
through the new convention center, one of 
DiverseWorks’ exhibits commented boldly 
on the way the convention center itself had 
recast downtown Houston. “Plaza 8-F,” 
conceived by Rafael Longoria of Longoria/ 
Peters in Houston, proposed to create a 
community focal point amid the sea of park- 
ing lots and underdeveloped parcels at the 
new city center between the George Brown 
and the central business district. 
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Longoria designed the project for the 
former site of the Lamar Hotel, where city 
fathers gathered earlier this century in Suite 
8-F for diversion and informal but effective 
direction of the city’s development. A pit of 
alligators, symbolic of Houston's founding 
on the bayou, would draw visitors from the 
street, down a grand stairway, into the plaza. 
The subterranean memorial would connect 
to the city’s tunnel network and could even 
house a subway station. A central kiosk, 
source of an upward-focused laser beam, 
could also project movies at night onto the 
facade of the neighboring Foley's building. 
More than just a striking image, Plaza 8-F 
asks Houstonites to embrace varied sources 
for a memorial to their city’s origins. RDT 


Plaza 8-F laser against Hous- 
ton skyline (left); model from 
south (below left); section fac- 
ing north (bottom left); section 
facing east (bottom right) 


PUERTO RICO 


HAWAII 


you should be using 
our Type S Lime 


Damage to modern masonry structures in critical wind zones (depicted in yellow on the map 
above) has been minimal despite wind speeds ranging from 80-110 mph. Mortars containing 
Type S Lime are part of the reason why. In the yellow zones, mortars with Type S Lime have 
been proven through years of actual use. 

The high bond strength of Type S lime resists lateral movement, helps the mortar “grab” brick 
and block, making It your best bond insurance against wall damage. Not just in hurricane 
and high wind areas, bul also in quake areas and anywhere structures are built to last. For 
more information about Type S Lime, contact Chemstar at 601 N. Parkcenter Drive, Suite 
102, Santa Ana, CA 92705; in CA, (800) 824-0344; outside CA, (800) 523-8977. 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS: PHOENIX, AZ/SALES OFFICES: SANTA ANA, CA 
Chematar Type & Lime is available in Texas and the eleven Western states. 


Circle P on the reader Inquiry card “1989 UBC Critical Wind Zones 


Let your imagination soar... 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 
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PRODUCTS 


There is a difference in glass block 
quality. And the service that comes with 
it. That's why independent surveys have 
shown that nine out of ten architects and 
designers who use glass block specify 
PC GlassBlock® products. 

The clarity and brilliance of American- 
made PC GlassBlock” products are 
unmatched, thanks to the exclusive use 
of low iron-content sand. No recycled 
glass is ever added because this affects 
color and clarity. And the unique edge 
coating on PC GlassBlock" products 
provides a superior bond with mortar, 
expediting installation. At Pittsburgh 
Corning we maintain strict quality 
control—for example, each block is 
visually inspected at least once before 
it's packed. The result: superior, 
consistent products. 


Circle 6 on the reader inquiry card 


Hertz Corporation, Park Ridge, NJ 
Architect: Berger Associates 
VUE" Pattern 


First Union Clock Tower 
Charlotte, NC 

Architect: JPJ Architects 

ARGUS* Paitern with 
Fibrous Glass Inserts 

HEDRON® | Corner Block, 
VUE® Pattern 


The Giass Block Shop 
Dallas, Texas 


Wholesale & contractor 
sales throughout 
Texas & Oklahoma 


(214) 321-5941 
(800) 777-2107 


Metropolitan Toronto Police Headquarters, Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 
Architect: Shore Tilbe Henschel Irwin Peters Archilects 
and Engineers, and Mathews and Haldenby, Incorporated 
DECORA’ Pattern 


